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Days in My School. 


No. L. 

I had entered a new school. What had been the charac- 
teristics of ny predecessors I knew not, but as I stepped my 
feet upon the pine log, taking precedence in the front rank 
of door steps, I cast my eye over the surrounding scenery in 
quest of traces of her handiwork. The lady had beena 
graduate of the Albany Normal School, so had my Director 
informed me, and I thought surely “order will reign su- 
preme for once in my little kingdom.” Though how so dis- 
tinguished a scholar had found her way, and had been con- 
tented fortwo years, in these Michigan fastnesses I could 
hardly imagine. Already,I had even turned my longing 
eyes towards home, It loomed up inthe distance before 
my strained vision, and its dear home pleasures and comforts 
seemed wonderfully enhanced even by a week’s abscence. 
And jet, I had not commenced my school. What should I 
do before the one whole year, for which I had engaged, 
should elapse. 

But I had learned that this previous teacher of mine, had 
been preparing her wedding trousseau, and having a sister re- 
sideing near this lake town of saw-dust and sand-bars, she 
had availed herself of the few extra dollars of a public 
school salary to increase the weight of her silver forks, and 
add a few yards of lace to her wardrobe. Surely I had 
thought to find traces of a good teacher, I shall find refrac- 
tory children in the most perfect state of obedience, I said 
to myself. With this advance in discipline, I can work with 
increased ardor. Whispering lips will be closed in an im- 
maculate silence, clattering boots will already have received 
‘‘anathem maranatha,” angelic sweetness will sit enthroned 
upon each brow and, 1 shall have naught to do save instil 
principles of purest virtue, elaborate the most perfect max- 
ims, pour balm and oil upon Gilead, lead each gentle child 
to heaven’s gate, saying ‘“ Lord, I have gleaned otber five 
sheafs ; ”—“ Hast thou gleaned well to-day?” * * * * 
And I entered the doorway, my hand clasped in a dozen 
outstretched palms, the clinging fingers of sundry pugnaci- 
ous fists pulling hard at my dress, which seemed in immi- 
nent danger of being pulled from its fastenings, my feet be- 
-set behind and before by what to me resembled hoerdes of 
wandering bedouins. Verily, I thought, [ have a light to 
my feet and a lamp to my path. I rescued myselt from their 
stalactite hold and viewed the landscape o’er, Dark col- 
umns of fir frowned upon me from every side. Naught but 
weary battlements of pines, and their dusky shadows inter- 
mingled with bright spots of cedar, met my eye in the dis- 
‘tance. I wearied of its weariness, The white sand loomed 
up in occasional hills dotted with here and there a scraggy 
pine shrub. Some day, I thought, I will amuse myself by 
climbing their white sides. A desolateness came over me, 
and I felt that I could scarce endure an existence fraught 
with such monotony. I had seen few people in the town 
yet, potseseed of any culture, and no one with whom I cared 
to be on terms of intimacy. Friendships are quite necessary 
to cur happiness, for who can lead « solitary existence. : 
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the sap oozed out at each end, it being a bright thawy day. 
Spreading shreds of the odorous leaves sprung forth from 
the clinging bark, and here and there a gnarled branch 
thrust its head into the faces of the climbing boys. Doubt- 
less, my Director bad minded to give my house a spring 
cleaning, and in his efforts to improve my domicil, had in- 
cluded a new door step. I was thankful, inasmuch as I was 
unable, except; by the aid-of the older boys, to ascend its 
perpendicular sides, and plant my feet upon the threshold 
of my tenement. 

I viewed the inner surroundings and my heart failed me. 
Anything is sufficient for a school-house, is the generally 
prevalent opinion, and in this idea, surely public sentiment 
has done its most perfect work. I think few barns on the 
circuit where I am stationed, can be found not better finish- 
ed than this pedagogical edifice in which, myself, cloth 
gaiters, silk apron, white stockings, and 75 little children 
are to pass the greater part of their waking hours during 
the coming year. It is little matter where our children 
spend the day, as long as our horses are well’ fed, stabled, 
and curried. This is the extent of a father’s responsibility. 
But I have not yet described the beauties of my country 
residence. Did curtains adorn the windows? Ay, the sun 
shone with undiminished fervor throughout my room, il- 
luminating each chink and corner and bathing the eyes of 
every child {in unabated glory. No matter, sunlight is 
healthful, though it shine in glazing tones, and here truly, 
we can bath all day in its white glimmering heat. 

An old fashioned brick chimney thrust its head out from 
beneath the rafters, and the smoke from odorous pine cur!- 
ed over the gabled ends of the pive logs of which this frail 
tabernacle was constructed. A stove (who ever heard of 
furnace and registers in a school-house) stood in the center 
of the room, which from the refreshing odors sent forth in 
every direction I concluded had been recently blackened. 
In self-defense, we threw open doors, windows, and all loop 
holes, the names of which were legion, and also every avail- 
able crevice which would admit a breath of Heaven’s oxy- 
gen. A hickory poker of mythical dimensions lay before 
the stove, this kind of wood seeming to abound in certain 
regions where pine is not. Pine trees are the primitive ele 
ments of this country, the only indigenous inhabitants, and 
it behooveth not any one to erect a more suitable accomo- 
dation for teacher and pupils. Looking through the rafters, 
my eyes can pierce the farthest zenith, Mrs. Heman’s whis- 
pering pine sigh in my ears, and the shiver of the Michigan 
waves lashing the white sand hills pierces the marrow of 
my bones. I have again builded a fire in my unburnished 
stove—the green twigs crack—the floor is strewn with the 
rattling boughs—I set the girls to sweep, and I ring my 
bell with frenzied vehemence, for amidst the confusion of 
Babel tongues, and the myriadic dialects, I fear that it will 
not be heard—the boys pile in in avalanches, loud talking 
and screams come from every side, for they seem to have 
been in the habit of talking until the extremest nadis of the 
seat is reached, (a custom in which I shall fain not indulge 
if ever I see order come forth) from these world—warred 
precincts. Saran STERLING, 
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The Schools of New York City. 


We conclude our extracts from the report of the City Su- 
perintendent. 

“The constant use of wa)] maps in connection with the 
reading of history cannot be too often or too strongly re- 
commended. It is impossible for a pupil to obtain a clear 
idea of what ancient Greece or ancient Rome was, without 
having the maps of those countries constantly in view. 

“The results obtained by the majority of teachers in 
French and German are admirable, if we take into consid- 
eration the shortness of time which is allowed for these 
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studies. When the full time allowed by law (100 minutes 
a week in each of the three higher grades) is devoted to 
the study of one of these languages, as is the case in near- 
ly all the German classes, the pupils ofthe highest grade 
acquire generally a good ability to translate German pieces 
of prose and poetry into English. Every German class of 
the highest grade now uses a German reader, and the 
French classes will reach the same standard whenever the 
same amount of time is given to them. An accuracy of 
rare excellence has been attained by some classes in render- 
ing English sentences into German or French; and it af- 
fords me special pleasure to state, that in one German class 
coptaining upwards of 40 pupils, not a single mistake was 
made in a written translation of two English sentences. I 
believe I can say, from a long experience in teaching, that 


a result like this is rarely attained. 
“Tt has been a pleasure to me to notice how extensively 


the remarks made by me in last year’s report, on the method 
of teaching etymology, have been read, pondered, and made 
use of. Some of the errors to which I had to call attention 
last year have been almost wholly avoided; while in re- 
gard to others there bas been a practical correction. Among 
the defects that are still found to exist the following de- 


serve attention: 
1. The method of instruction, in some cases, is too mechan- 


ical. Too much time is spent in mere wemorizing, and too 
little attention given to such illustrations and exercises as 
are needed to give the pupils a full comprehension of what 
they are required to commit to memory. Thus, teachers of 
the 5th grade occasionally content themselves with having 
a list of prefixes and suffixes committed to memory, neglect- 
ing entirely the selection of suitable examples to illustrate 
their meaning. For example, the teacher will ask a pupil 
the meaning of the prefix ez, and, after receiving the cor- 
rect answer, will ask foran example. The pupil will, per- 
haps, give the word expect, which the teacher accepts as 
satisfactory, and passes on. Now, it is plain that if this re~ 
flects the habitual method of the teacher, the pupil cannot 
bave, and will not have, an accurate idea of what the pre- 
fix means. A proper teaching of prefixes and suffixes in 
the 5th grade, requires that the words used as first examples 
for illustrating the meaning of a prefix or suffix should clear 

ly show to the pupil both the meaning of the affix and the 
meaning of the primitive word. A similar mistake is made 
by those teachers of the 4th grade who begin the teaching 
of Latin roots by requesting the pupils to commit to memory 
« Latin root, its English meaning, and two or three unde 

fined English derivatives. The pupils, for instance, will 
learn “ago, actum, radical part ag, act,—I do, I drive, 
English derivitives, eract, actuate, navigate,” and the pass 
on to the next root, without knowing the etymological 
meaning of the derivatives, or the connection between the 
actual and etymological meanings. Teachers who pursue 
this method intend, after a number of roots have been learn- 
ed in this way by heart, to retura to the first root, and sup- 
plement the instruction by tracing the meaning of the de- 
rivatives. Tois process is not in accordance with one of the 
fundamental principles of education, which demands a fall 
understanding of any subject by the pupil should precede. 















































the memorizing of it. The mere knowledge of the fact thas | 


exact and navigate are etymologically connected with the * 
Latin word ago adds little, if anything, to the pupil's stock © 


ot knowledge ; and the time spent in memorizing roots and 
derivates must be regarded as lost. 
other hand, begins by showing how the radical part of the 
word ago appears ina large number of English {words in 
common use, such as’ ag-ent, ag-ency, act-or, act-ive, act-ion, 
ez-act, en-act, re-act, and if he lets the pupils state the 
meaning of each prefix, and suffix, and shew bow the com- 
mon meaning of these results from the meaning of the root, 


it may reasonably be expected that all, or nearly all,? the a 
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_ the Latin root in these words, but that they will get, from 
the start, some idea of the extent to which even words in 
common use are derived from Latin, and of the advantages 
which a study of the common Latin roots will afford them. 
The usefulness of this exercise will, of course, to a large ex- 
tent, depend on the good selection of ‘derivatives, which are 
to illustrate the meaning of the root word. No teacher of 
exercises can fail to see that a pupil will sooner remember 
twenty words like agent, actor, enact, than one like cogent- 
Of course, difficult derivatives should not be excluded, but 
here, as in every branch of instruction, we should methodi- 
cally proceed from that which is easy to that which is more 
difficult. If the right words are selected as first examples, 
there is, morever, not the least need for any teacher to limit 
the derivatives to a fixed sma!! number for every root. This 
practice, which was found in number of classes, is bad, and 
should be discontiaued. 

2. The course of instruction for our seconé and third 
grades expressly states that at Jeast twenty new roots shall 
be taught in addition to those of the former grades. This 
provision imposes upon the teachers of the higher grades, 
the duty of reviewing the work of the preceding grades, 
and makes the review as much a pait of the regular work 
of the class as the new matter. The omission of the review 
which was found in some classes, is therefore a direct viola- 
tion of the course of studies. In a number of classes, the 
review has not yet been begun at the time of the examina- 
tion, and the teachers explained that the review would be- 
gin after the new roots had been learned. Such an arrauge- 
ment, though it may not be contrary to the letter of the law, 
is certainly not commendable. The knowledge required in 
a lower grade is refreshed most easily, and in the shortest 
time, at the beginning of a new grade; and it will certainly 
aid the teacher in continuing the work begun in the pre- 
ceding classes, if he has an accurate acquaintance with the 
foundation that has been laid.” 

Supt. Jasper, says:—‘ The results in drawing have been 
highly commendable. As the graded course haa been in 
operation only eighteen months, many of the classes are not 
yet quite up tothe standard prescribed for their several 

es. The greatest advance appears to have been made 
by the pupile ‘of the Primary Departments and Primary 
Schools. Thereis, however, a tendency to require excessive 
home work in this study. This should be corrected. 

“The coloring of figures appears to me to be a waste of 
time. The pupils would be better employed by devoting 
the time necessary to do this werk to the drawing of new 
figures, to designing, or to the study of some other branch. 

“‘T would recommend the introduction of curved lines and 
and their easy combinations, in the first end second primary 

8. 

“JT would also recommend that an examination in draw- 
ing be required for admission to either of the Colleges, so 
that this branch of instruction may be placed on the same 
footing as the other subjects of the course. 

Were our system of education reduced to the simplest 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, the time of 
instruction would not be shortened, the corps of teachers 
could not greatly be reduced, and the buildings, furniture, 
and other appurtenances required for the accomodation of 
the pupils would atill be needed ; while the minds of the 
children committed tg our care could not be trained and cul- 
tivated, and stored with useful knowledge, as at present. 
Our system was started on the pauper basis—the object be- 
ing to provide the means of education to the poor and desti- 
tate and yet I find among the branches taught more than 
forty years ago in these echools such subjects as astronomy, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc. The beneficent men 
who founded these schools, though comprehending only the 
¢leemosynary theory of public education, did not think it 
would unfit the recipients of their bounty for their “ con- 
dition of life” to throw open the avenues cf knowledge to 
them as wide as possible. And now, when the people, not 
only here, but everywhere in this great country, have arisen 
above the principle of making education a matter of charity, 

and have made it, in every grade, truly free, it is strange to 
hear the sentiment expressed that the tax payer is dealt 
with unjustly by being compelled to pay for more than a 
pauper education. 
But, from an educational point of view, we hear the ques- 
* tion asked ‘‘ Do you not attempt to teach your pupils too 
” many subjects?” The facts of this report answer this ques- 
tlon. The course of study isso arranged that but few 
subjects are presented at one time, except by review. Com- 
mencing with reading, spelling, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic, the course brings ‘in the new studies one at a 


time, including geography, English grammar, and the his- 
tory of the United Staten, all the others ee ae autiliary to 
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The Romance of Bagileh Grammar. 


IL—THE SIMPLE MPLE SENTENCE. 

WHATEVER is the object of speech or writing, there is 
always something in the background understood. Whether 
we take St, Paul preaching the “ unknown God”—a teacher 
in the school-room—a lawyer at the bar—or a stamp orator 
vituperating his opponents—there is something at the back 
—something in the background that no eloquence reaches 
—that no writing, no wording can explain. What volumes 
of thought and meaning were in that exultant shout of the 
crews on board those forlorn barks of Columbus, when they 
broke with the cry—Land ! land ! or in the shout of the ar- 
my of Napoleon, when “ Moscow! Moscow !” passed from 
rank to rank! The latter believed they had a haven, but 
they entered a furnace. There is a sentence now as much 
a puzzle in this city as it was eighty years ago, when Mur- 
ray left no room for further argument : “ I left the parcel at 
Smith, the booksellers.” If we suppose two Smiths, one a 
bookseller and one a tailor, and substitute with for at, the 
sentence gives a different meaning altogether: I left the 
parcel with Smith the bookseller. I may have met him on 
the street, or at bis store, or at Smith the tailor’s ; this is 
evidently not the sense. To apply words to express the 
meaning, we must show that the parcel was left with Smith 
the bookseller and at his store. Murray, under Rule X., 
Syntax, gives the preference to Smith the bookseller’s, and 
leaves one fres according to his notion of propriety or his 
taste, or one’s judgment, which to put in the possessive, but 
he allows only one possessive sign. But be it remembered 
the two substantives agree in case. “ When two substan- 
tives are used signifying the same thing, they agree in case.’”’ 
This is only the bark of this subject, from Murray. 

This may be thought at this stage a digression—the sim- 
ple sentence is the subject, and if a digression, like Plutarch, 
I ask pardon. 

Visiting a school in this city many years ago, I was curi- 
ous to ask the mode of teaching English grammar: I was 
answered that a certain class with a parrot knowledge of a 
few definitions was given to a teacher, and he should put 
them through the simple sentence in a given time without 
a knowledge of the conjugation of the verb. . I answered 
that no teacher in justice to himself could do it, as it would 
wear any ordinary man to talk (or teach) so long and so 
continuously on one subject. The teacher answered that all 
the preceding teachers left worn out, and he felt like leav- 
ing too, or he could not endure much longer. It is simply 
cruel to employ a teacher to teach one thing without change 
—without any mental exercise—because in change of sup- 
ject there is repose, rest, recreation. But, apart from the 
mode of teaching or the oppression of a system of teaching, 
the simple sentence as a goal or a etage for pupils is mere 
baby play. There is no progress in the science, there can 
be no progress in the science of English grammar without 
a thorough knowledge of the conjugation in all its forms, 
When a pupil understands the verb he may be said to have 
passed his first stage or progress. There isa “ philosophy 
of teaching” that as a rule we lack. I assert again that no 
pupil in grammar has made useful progress until he masters 
the conjugation of the verb. This is the hinging point. At 
this stage the “ frozen sea” is passed, and the pupil isamong 
fruits and flowers, that is, he is capable of understanding 
his Jesson and his teacher. It is surprising to see a teacher 
in a groove hampered by books and systems, having no 
freedom and lke a blacksmith at an anvil, working me- 
chanically, when science and system, harmony and our nat- 
ural understanding, our judgment and our memory ought 
to bs the base of all the modes of communicating thought 
and improving the minds of pupils. 

Take asimple sentence from Murray, “ Life is short ;"’ 
this requires very little teaching—grammatical teaching, 
but it is fit for no classas alesson. But, IJdrop my knife, I 
break my slate pencil ; I drink water; 1 write on the blackboard, 
&c., here, with this class or kiad of sentences the teaching 
begins: I drop my knife in presence of the clase. Active, 
conjugate it : My knife is dropped by me; passive, conju- 
gate it; these exercises will soon train pupils, and the sen- 
tence, simple and compound, will be like ripe fruit, not sim- 
ply pleasant but agreeable. They will also learn that mys- 
tery to pupils, the use of the participle which is the most 
intricate of all. One reason why we fail in teaching 
grammar is, that we regard the science as too sim- 
ple, while it is the most important and most essential 
of all. We deem it easily taught, while it requires as much 
thought frem a pupil and as much teaching from a master 
as plane and solid geometry combined. It requires a mas- 
ter of grammar and composition, a pupil ef more than or- 
dinary understanding and taste, and two years at least to 
get a knowledge of English grammar. Then if a pupil have 
the natural fitness, if he govern himself, read the standard 
English writers, analyze, transpose and continue his rars- 
ing and composition, he will most undoubtedly in time be- 
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this city, we find # ‘ack of pure English : 

“ Who do you want, sir ?” 

“ Scoured and unscoured wools.” 

* Black and white teas.” 

“ Big and little soaps.” 

“ Coarse and fine sugars.” 

“ Black and white sheeps (will be next.) 

These are only & few ot the abnormal changes that igno- 
rant business men, whe may have made money, are intro- 
ducing to the commercial world, and through it making 
them the standard of the language. 

It must be remembered that teaching is casting seed, 
nothing more, We can no more make a grammarian in a 
school-room than we can make an Engineer or an Archi- 
tect. We can make a theorist, but he has got to go in the 
world—to the workshop, to the bar, stage or sea—the world 
must rock the boy before he becomes a man—and if he fall 
on Scylla or Charybdis, if any passion or vanity lead him 
astray, his book-learning isa nuisance. One leading feat- 
ure in all teaching is the practical: Remember the anec- 
dote of the College gradaate who went to sea ; “ Jack,” he 
says, “extinguish that nocturnal luminary,”—Jack did not 
understand him, and he (the Collegian) complained to the 
Captain: the Captain asked his College friend what he said 
to Jack :—I told him to “ ex—etc.”:—the Captain went on 
deck, and said: “,Jack, douse the glimmer ”’—Jack put out 
the light and all was over. 

The eum is that there is no stage in Grammar to be call- 
ed properly the simple sentence; that there is no mode of 
teaching where the simple sentence is considered a stage ; 
that there can be no progress without a thorough kuowl- 
edge of the active and passive verb ; that, except the defini- 
tions of the parts of speech, all is time lost; and this is the 
reason why we cannot make grammarians in our Common 
Schools. 

At an Institute on the Hudson some years ago, a very 
leaned professor expressed his sorrow that so many, who 
had not talent, and if they possessed talent, had nut time to 
become Authorson grammar. It 1s a mark of degradation 
that publishers can compel or seduce scholars, because they 
have a name to become writers. This isthe key of our 
many writers on grammar. They forget the English speak- 
ing world and they see only their local, whether New York, 
New Orleans or San Francisco, makes no difference to them 
Ina city like New York, a teacher of grammar ought to 
command a good salary, ought to have the first place in our 
Business Colleges and Schools; and Grammar and Composi- 
tion should be FIRST, among the first of the branches taught. 

LINDLEY Murray. 
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Ohio. 


THE Shelby County Institute held a session at Sidney, 
Ohio, Feb. 22 and 23. On Thursday evening, 2ist, a lecture 


was delivered by W.L. Walker of Kenton. Subject : Turn- 
ing the world with sunbeams. He advocates that the rev- 
olution of the earth upon its axis is a resultant motion pro- 
duced by the action of the heat of the sun upon its surface. 
He had a fine audience. 

Friday morning, 22d—lInstitute opened at9 a.m. 1. Pa- 
per: Which, by Wm. H. McFarland of Sydney. Discus- 
sion, D.O. Ernsberger. 2. Drill, Writing. Discussion by 
several teachers. 

8. Paper : Loose Threads in the Scholastic Web, by Ross 
Shinn of Sidney. Discussion: Miss Flora Conklin of "gd 
and others. 

Afternoon Session—1. Class exercise : Word Method, by 
Miss Lillie Rodgers of Sidney schools. General Dissostion 
2. Paper: Some thoughts on Teaching, by Wm. Hoover, 
oupermetenddat Bellefontaine schools. Discussion R. F. Da- 
vis of Anna, Ohio. 3. Paper : ee a district school, by 
J Ne Read. Discussion byG, W. Snyder of St. Paris and 
others. 


Evening Session—Lecture : The Value of the Higher Ed- 
ucation, by John Hancock, Su - of — schools. 

Second Day (Saturday)—1. The Teacher’s Posi- 
tion and what should be ex od of bim, by A. G. Smith of 
Perrysburg scheols. Discussion: C. W. Bennett of Piqua. 
2. Paper: The High School, by Supt. De Ford of Ottawa 
schools. Discussion by J.T. Bastoness of Tipnecanoe schools, 

Afternoon Session—A remonstrance to a bill now 
in the State Legislature to abolish high schools from the 
State, was framed and signed by all teachers and citizeng 
present. 1. Paper: School Books and Apparatus for coun. 
try schools, by Supt. Williamson of Wapakoneta. Discus- 
sion, G. W. Snyder. 2. Paper: What are the defects of pane 
County Institutes, by C. F. oy High Gohedt. 
Discussion opened by Joha Hancock of uk tndlawtn lowed ‘oy 
others. Quite a spirited discussion occurred, 
interest teachers have inthe ae he 
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JouN R. DENSI. 


CHAPTER L : 

In order to interest his pupils in speaking and writing, Mr. 
‘Sandford, the teacher, determined to offer some prizes; so he 
announced one morning that in March there would be an “ Ex- 
hibition,” at which the best declaimers and writers would receive 
prizes; that to the best speaker he would give a gold pen and 
pencil, and to the next best a handsome copy of {Shakespeare's 
complete works ; to the best writer an elegant gold locket, and 





to the next best a handsome album for photographs. This 


Prizes will be awarded to the best Speaker, 
and the best Writer. 
Tickets 25 cents. 
PROCERDS FOR A PIANO. 
CHAPTER IIL. 

The church was packed full Thegallery] was black with 
people; the aisles were filled with chairs; the trustees sat upon 
one side of the pulpit, in front of which was a platform built 
and covered with a carpet, which allrecognized to be Mr. 
Ashby’s—Mr. Sandford called the assemblage to order, and the 
minister offered prayer. After this there was singing but 
neither prayer nor singing kept down the curiosity and exite- 


announcement created intense excitement, and immediately the | ™entin the breast of each of the audience, or the anxiety that 
good speakers and writers fancied themselves already the win- | tugged at the hearts of the speakers and writers. Then Mr. 


ners of the prizes. There was Arthur Whipple, a handsome 
looking boy, with eyes and hair black as acoal, so polite to ev- 
erybody, especially the ladies, whoalways spoke with dignity 
and grace ; he was sure he would win it, and the boys felt sure 
of it also. There was his cousin, Eugene King, a studious, ear 
nest fellow, but rather clumsy, and rather diffident, yet who by 
his earnestness always commanded attention; he the boys 
thought had a good chance, too. Then there was Charley Good- 
ale the doctor's son, a lazy fellow, yet. as all agreed, “smart if 
he wasa mind to be;” Henry Spencer the mixister’s son, Hugh 
Dean the lawyer's boy, Anthony Peckham, Walter Becker, Peter 
Grayson and ever so many other boys of whom no one could 
tell what to predict. Good at skating and ball-playing, hard to 
.get up in the morning, easy to rush off after the fire engine, 
hard to supply with enough cake and pie, hard to keep well cov- 
ered with clean clothes‘hard to be interested in lessons they were 
and resembling Nebuchadnezzar’s image a mixture of gold and 
clay As to the girls, it is not so easy to describe the group 
-of lively creatures on the south side of the room. There was 
Miranda Lewis who was conceded to be the smartest by every 
one ; shewas a tall, fine looking, gray eyed girl who wrote com- 
positions as easily as she spelled words, and no one could re- 
member when she missed a word in the spelling class. Every- 
thing seemed to come easy to her, Latin, Algebra, Rhetoric— 
yes Miranda was smart, and the delight of her teacher. He of- 
ten thought if all his pupils were like her it would be a heaven 
here below “to keep school.” Then there were others—Jennie 
Hughes, Mattie Sawyer, Ella Rawson, Cherrie Cook, Mary and 
Sarah Hill; these were all in the first class; and, besides in the 
second class there were three or four girls who gave great pro- 
mise of excellence as scholars. 
Mr. Sandford announced the prizes to be won and proceeded 
with lessons. An expression of thoughtfulness was apparent 
on every brow, during the forenoon. When recess-time came a 
great buzz of conversation arose; appeals to- the teacher were 
made, and it was soon passed around that each boy was to se- 
lect his own piece for declamation, and each girl her own sub- 
ject for writing, that?she was to send in the article signed with 
& fictitious name to it and her true name in an envelope. Im. 
mediately there was a search for “speakers” for so the boys 
called the looks that held pieces suitable for declamation. ~The 
‘girls were cautioned not to let any one know what subjects had 
been chosen by them. And so in the course of a day or two 
it was settled that about a dozen boys and as many girls would 
try for the prizes. 
CHAPTER II. 

The teacher congratulated himself on the interest he had 
‘created by offering the prizes. He took great pride in Arthur 
and believed he would stand first; Miranda Lewis he was cer- 
tain would distance all competitors. Each came to him for aid, 
one in the selection of a piece for declamation, and the other 
for subject for a composition. Mr. Sandford was a sagacious 
man, and instead of supplying a subject, asked Miranda what 
subject she had been thinking about. She named over two ar 
three, but finally said that “Lessons from a Wild Rose” was 
most pleasing; and this Mr. Sandford said was a good one, and 
so she began on it. There were ‘drills’ innumerable on the 
declamation ; the barns were generally selected by the boys for 
a display of their eloquence, though sometimes they were seer. 
on the banks of the river, behind the mill, even where snow and 
ice were piled up under the two great elm-trees. The parents 
sympathized with the enthusiasm {and it was ‘predicted that 
there would be a ‘‘ great turn out” of the people. The teacher 
had determined to charge an admission fee so as to raise some 
money to purchase a piano for the school, and it was hoped 
that the contest would result in enough money to purchase 
this much and long coveted musical instrument. 

After about two months drill on the boys it was decided that 
the six best should speak in publicon a certain Friday eve- 
ning, and that the six best eqmpositions should then be read 
by a good reader, and that a committee should be brought from 
@ town some thirty miles distant to decide upon the merits of 
each. A class of pupils were selected to furnish some vocal 
music ; the tickets were printed and put into the hands of the 
scholars to sell, and the bills were posted up headed 
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_| difficulty held the post of leader, and now it had slipped away 






Sandford announced that the committee werepresent and had 
placed them in his hands for reading, that the speaking and 
reading would alternate and that the committee wonld ren- 
der theirjudgment at the close of the exercises. There was a 
great deal of looking around to see who the committee were, 
and where they were; but after twisting their necks a good 
al in vain, the audience turned ‘to hear the next announce- 
ment which was “ Declamation by Charles Goodale,” ‘“Apostro- 
phe to theOcean.”§ 

aCharley spoke well, but he was evidently embarrassed, being 
the first one. He made a mistake in the fourth verse. 

“The stronger slave or savage; their decay,” he rendered 
“The savage slave or stronger slave,” but being prompted cor- 
rected himself and went off, saying bravely: ‘‘ Well some one 
had to break the ice, and I might as well do it as any one’— 
brave speech.@} ~~ ~ -,« )~ ‘Sw aoe! 
Then the teacher said “I will read a composition, entitled “A 
Burning shame ;” the nom de plume is ‘‘Fleta.” This was a bold 
paper on the temperance question and made Jonas Washburn 
the tavern keeper, who was there with his wife clothed in silk 
and costly fur’s squirm in his seat; he felt that all eyes were on 
hig and was uncomfortaole enough. 

Next was a “Declamation by Eugene King” ‘“‘ Marmion and 
Douglass.” 

Never had Eugene spoken so well; his reserve was gone, 
his earnestness made him seem to be Marmion and Douglass in 
turn. Arthur, who had felt sure of the prize, trembled when 
he saw what his cousin had accomplished; he knew the prize 
probably would lie between them; he began to fear he should 
forget his piece, and could hardly listen to the next composi- 
tion, which was entitled “A Trip to Europe” nom de plume 
“Hannah More.’’ This was a lively description of the various 
countries and cities, the habits of the people, etc., and was very 
well received. While everything was cheered, the people were 
so good humored, yet it was plain that some things pleased 
better than others; this each author and speaker felt and read 
encouragement or its reverse in the noise made by the feet and 
hands of the audience. 

“Next Declamation by Henry Spencer,” “Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” This piece had been spoken so many times that the 
audience nearly knew it by heart and were not much interest- 
ed. Then came a composition entitled ‘Lessons from a Wild 
Rose,” nom de plume, “Bertha.” This graceful writing delighted 
the assemblage very evidently, and its authoress felt sure of the 
gold prize that lay on a little table at the back of the stage. 

Then was‘announced “Declamation by Hugh Dean,” “Rienzi's 
Address to the Romans.” This was spoken with a fire and 
pathos that stirred the audience wonderfully ; when he had fin- 
ished the boots, canes and umbrellas pounded on the floor, and 
the galleries resounded with clapping of hands. This quite 
over-came Hugh, for he was a honest boy, and had no expecta- 
tion of taking the prize. 

“ You'r sure of one” said the boys as he came down the steps 
into the corner, “didn’t you hear how they cheered you?” 

“Yes, but Whipple is to speak yet. 

Next a Composition entitled “My Favorites,” nom de plume, 
“Rosamond,” This was a charming essay showing, what her 
favorite books, poems, studies, flowers, as well as thoughts were. 
She also pointed out what were the requisites in the gentlemen 
to make them favorites. Tobacco and whiskey were set down 
as two things that were no favorites with her. 

“Declamation by Arthur Whipple," “William Tell among the 
Mountains.” This is a noble piece and was just the one suited 
to his voice, but for some reason he did not speak as well as 
was anticipated. He seemed to feel it was of no use to try 
after hearing Dean and King, they spoke so much better than 
he had anticipated, that he lost his courage. Besides he had 
not learned his piece perfectly and was prompted twice. 

“You know the Jutting Cliff’—and then he paused and the 
prompter having lost the place, he would have broken down 
utterly had not his mother, spoken out with her sweet voice. 

“Around which « track 
Up hither winds.” 

This saved him from disgrace, but the charm was gone, and 
so he felt as he stepped in among the boys in the corner, thir 
king no longer. It was » aad hour for him, for he had without 
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“Next a composition entitled “Winning the Prize” nom de 
plume, “Ophelia.” This was a very pretty fanciful description 
of the very scene going on before the audience; the writer be- 
ing called up to take the prize contrary to her anticipation was 
so startled by hearing her name called that she awoke; it was 
only adream. This pleased the audience very much as was 
evident by the thumping on the floor and the clapping of handa. 

“Declamation, by Walter Lee,” “Spartacus to the Gladiators” 
This splendid piece was spoken in fine styie “Ye call me chief 
and ye do well to call him chief, who for twelve long years has 
met upon the arena every shape of man or beast the broad em- 
pire of Rome could furnish, and who yet never lowered his 
arm.” In fact, there was a doubt in many minds which was 
the best; it was plain that;Eugene, Hugh and Walter, and per- 
haps Arthur would be winners; earnest glances were cast to 
see who the committee were, but none were visible, at all 
events no persons were to be seen who seemed to be busy con- 
sulting over the work of the young gentlemen. After a slight 
pause to allow the audience to get settled down again for the 
last effort Mr. Sandford announced. 

“Next a composition entitled “All’s Well,” nom de plume 
“Priscilla.” This writing endeavored to show the bright side 
of things, and adverted to losing the prize and yet of being 
benefited by the effort made to win it. 

After the applause was over the audience settled into quiet 
atonce. The teacher, rising, said “the committee will now 
make their report.” There was silence for a moment, then a 
gentleman wearing gold spectacles came from one side of the 
house to the stage, and then another arose in the centre and 
another on the other side and by hard pressing managed to get 
on the stage also. Here there was consultation while the schol- 
ars sang, “Float away Float away, o’er land and o'er,” 

They seemed to have made up their minds without much 
difficulty,and the gold-spectacled gentleman, who appearedjto be 
a minister said: “We have listened to all these exercises with 
pleasure, for they were all good (great applause) and if we 
could, would award a prize to each (great applause.) Neverthe- 
ess as we must select four we have concluded that your best 
speaker is Master Hugh Dean (great thumping and clapping of 
hands) and your second best is Eugene King (more thumping 


and clapping of hands.) 
And the two boys named were seen to be shaken by the hand 


by the others, and in dumb show manifesting that the squeez- 
ing and shaking was of the most vigorous kind and somewhat 
more painful than pleasant. This delighted the audience so 
much that some one proposed three cheers which being started 
by Mr. Wakefield the sheriff, were given with a will. 

The audience were now crazy to hear which of the young 


ladies were winners of prizes. 
“As 16 the best essays we think that the one entitled “All’s 


Well,” is the best, (great applause) “Lessons of a Wild Rose” 
is next (more applause) and ‘‘Our Favorites,” deserves special 
mention (applause.) Trusting we have done justice to the 
writers and speakers we beg to submit our report and tender 
our best wishes to the young ladies and gentlemen who have 
shown us how much can be done by well directed efforts.” 

“T move a vote of thanks to the committee said Dr. Goodale ; 
“gecond it” said somebody and so a vote of thanks was given 
and the committee left the stage. 

Then Mr. Sandford said ‘'I will now ascertain the names of 
the successful writers.” He went to the table and took up the 
six envelopes laid there by the committee and opening one 
said: This one superscribed “Priscilla” has the name within of 
the winner of the first prize, for she is the writer of “All's 
well,” it is Miss Mary Hill (great applause, for Mary was a great 
favorite, and the only daughter of Captain Hill who had beens 
brave soldier in the civil war. 

“This one is superscribed “Bertha,” it has the name of the 
writer of “Lessons of a Wild Rose,” opening it, he said, “Miss 
Miranda Lewis” (great applause for she was admired as a thor- 


ough student.) 
“This one is superscribed “Rosamond,” it has the name of 


the writer of “Our Favorites ;” opening it he sald: “Miss Ella 
Rawson,” (great applause, for Ella was one of the most kind- 
hearted girls in the town; her mother was a drese-maker and 
was justly fond of her.) 

“The young ladies and yourg gentleman will now please to 
step on the stage.” Whereupon Mary Hill and Miranda Lewis 
ascended the platform, followed by Eugene King and Hugh 
Dean. The prizes were put in their hands with words of com- 
mendation from the principal and they were about to descend 
amid rounds of applause, when Judge Markham arose and 


Before these young ladies and gentlemen descend from the 
stage I wish to make a few remarks; I am glad to hear the 
name of the writer of “Our Favorites.” Everybody was silent; 
some feared he would reprimand Ella, for he was an inveterate 


chewer of tobacco. 
“] feel that I have learned a lesson,” he.said “ from her this 


I chew tobacco as you krow perhaps, and have ren 
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~ The Judge then handed a five dollar gold piece to Mr. Sand- 
ford, who handed it to the astonished Ella. 

This was received with rounds of applause, in fact the um- 
rellaa, canes and hoots seemed to have got a going so they could 
not stop. It is supposed “the boys” did some of the applausing, 
if this word is allowable. 

At last, order was restored and “A song of the rose” was 
sung by the scholars. 

The announcement was then made that the door-keeper had 
taken in 600 tickets. “This” said Mr. Sandford “will give us 
$160, and in the name of the scholars, I thank you for your 
coming to our exhibition, and yourkind interest while here.” 

Thus ended the prize exhibition. 


—_=-« 


Kim’s Last Whipping. 


There was Jonce a wretched little unpainted school house, 
that stood in a sand—bank all summer, and in a snow-bank all 
winter, waiting for a strong north wind to blow it over. 

“Say, what will you sell that school-house for?” asked a 
traveler of a little boy, who stood on one foot on the rickety 
door-step. 

“ For a burch of matches,” answered the little boy, as quick 
as thought. 

The man laughed and rode on. The boy was Kimball Price, 
the rogue of the town of Skoodac, District Number Three, and 
the try-patience of all his teachers. He was a handsome lad, 
ten years old. I don't mean that he was only ten; but that 
was his age when Miss Pentecost whipped him, and here is 
where our story begins. 

Now, Miss Pentecost taught the school that summer at Dis- 
trict Number Three. She liked Kim—everybody liked him; 
that was no reason why he should be allowed to tie the girls 
together by the hair,—they wore long braids in those days,— 
or fire paper-balls, or eat choke-cherries, or stick pins in the 
benches to make the A BO scholars cry “O!" when they 
were not saying their letters. Miss Pentecost never winced 
at naughtiness: and as whippings were fashionable at that 
period, she whipped Kim regularly three times a week. It was 
considered the most direct way of reaching the conscience. 

But Kim never could remember a whipping more than a day 
and a half, or at the longest three days; and Miss Pentecost 
began to grow discouraged. Must Kim go on doing mischief, 
and neglecting his lessons—a boy who could learn so well if he 
chose? 

She knew his mother,—a poor widow with a large family of 
children, — and she was sure Mrs. Price could not afford to 
send Kim to school merely to play. 

“What can Ido to make an impression on that child?” 
thought Mis Pentecost, one day, as she tied the strings of her 
gingham “‘log-cabin” under her chin, and stepped out of the 
school-house. 

Just then she caught these words, spoken by Kim with 
great energy, and a flourish of fists.— — 

“Tell you it’s true, Bob Whiting; for mother said so; and 
if mother says it’s so, it’s so, if it ain't so!” 

Miss Pentecost laughed all to herself, and passed on through 

the sand-bank into the dusty road. When she had gone as far 
as the big willow she paused a little, and laughed again. 
f “T like to hear a boy talk so about his mother, if it is non- 
sense, Kim isan affectionate little fellow, and I should’nt 
wonder if he is a pretty good son. Anyway, I've got an idea, 
and I mean to try it, and see how it will work.” 

Next day was the time for one of Kim's regular whippings. 
He had been more trying than usual, and Miss Pentecost sent 
Bob Whitting out for a remarkably strong birch stick, which 
could express her feelings better than the old one, which stood 
in the corner. She spent some time in trimming it, though she 
was careful to leave a few little knots on it, which would 
give emphasis to the blows. 

“IT don't think I ever saw a better birch stick,” looking at 
it adminngly. 

“Now, Kimball, you may take off your jacket.” 

He was so used to taking it off, that he kept half the buttons 
unfastened to save time. 

Miss Pentecost gave him an unusually hard whipping; and 
after it, he cried till he could hardly see out of his eyes. He 
thought that was enough, and it is what the boys call ‘‘a square 
thing;" but at might as he was running out of the school- 
house whistling, Miss Pentecost called him up to her desk. 

“ Well, Kimball, I've whipped you hard to-day—very hard.” 

Kim thought there was no doubt about that. 

* Yoa'm,” responded he, meekly. 


ni 
“Look at this stick. Did’nt I take pains to get a good 


one?" 

» “ Yea’m,” said Kim ; but he did not gaze at the stick as if 
he loved it. 

“Do you know, Kimball, it is very hard work to whip you? 
It lames my arm and it hurts my feelings. Really, I can't af- 
ford to do it, day after day for nothing.” 

Kim looked up in surprise; this was a new view of the mat- 


“You anderstand me, Kimball ? T can’t afford to do it for 


nothing any more. ‘There's not another “boy in school I've 
whipped as often as you; and this time I must be paid for it. 
Don’t you think that’s fair?” 

“Yes’m,” said Kim, in intense amazement his eyes as black 
and shining as watermelon seeds. 

“Well, Kimball, I think it’s worth at least twenty-five cents; 
and I don’t want you to come to school to-merrow without 
bringing me the money. Tell your mother about it, and tell 
her if you don’t bring it, I shall have to send you home for 
it. Good night, Kimball, and remember what I say.” 

“ Yos’m.” 

What did she do to you this time?” asked Joe Fuller, who 
had been waiting outside 

“O, go long, now; she didn’t do anything fo me,” replied 
Kim sheepishly. “Come, let’s run down to the pond, and catch 
blood-suckers.” 

Next morning, about school-time, Kim stole along into the 
shed kitchen, and hung about the cheese tub, where his mother 
was cutting curd. 

“Why don’t you start for school? You'll be late, my son.” 

“ The mistress whipped me yesterday,” muttered Kim, help- 
ing himself to a lump of curd. 

“Did she? -Well I've no doubt you deserved it. There, run 
along, and see if you can’t be a better boy to-day.” 

“But, mother—” 

“Well, what?” 

“Why, you see, the mistress—” 

‘Well, speak it out, sonny. I’m im a hurry.” 

“Why, you see, mother, the mistress wants twenty-five cents 
for whipping me.” 

“ Twenty-five cents?” 

“She says it lamed her arm,” said Kim, hanging his head. 
“She says she can’t do it for nothing, and if I don’t bring it, 
she'll have to send me home.” 

Mrs. Price looked down on the curly-haired culprit, with a 
twinkle of fun in her eyes—she had black eyes very much _ 
Kim's, 


“Well, sonny, go get my purse out of the end cupboard. ir 


I am poor, it shan’t be said I don’t do all I can for my chil- 
dren’s education.” 

Kim brought the purse, a red worsted one with steel rings. 

“Yes, here is a silver quarter, with the pillars onit. We 
are out of gingerbread, and I was going to spend it for molas- 
ses; butnever mind I don't blame Miss Pentecost. I know 
it was hard work to whip you, and she deserves it. 

“Thank you, Kimball ;” said Miss Pentecost in a low voice, 
when she received the bright new quarter. Did’nt your moth- 
er think I deserved it.” 

“-Yes'm,” replied the boy, his chin sinking into the hollow 
place in his neck. 

“T thought she would. Well, now my dear, I shall carry 
this quarter home, and keep it; and next time I whip you, you 
must bring me another. Do you understand!” 

Kim scowled down at his little bare toes, and tried to stick 
them into a crack in the floor. Why, this was getting to be 
serious! Would the woman keep on crying “quarters” for- 
ever? It was perfectly ruinous. His mother had had all she 
could do to support the family before, what would become of 
them now. 

“You may take you seat now,” added Miss Pentecost, still 
in a low tone, so that no one could hear, but with a smile that 
exasperated poor Kim. ‘“Itis dreadful that you will be 
naughty. But then you see, the more money I will get; and 
perhaps before the summer is out, I shall have enough to buy 
me a new dress.” 

‘No, you don’t,” thought Kim, shutting his teeth together. 
“ Catch me letting my mother buy a dress for you! Why, we’ve 
got to go without gingerbread to-day. You don’t get another 
chance to whip me for one while ma’am—now you see!” 

To avoid a whipping it was necessary to study; for Kim was 
a boy that must be busy at something. He saw Bob Whiting 
go to sleep, and longed to drop a tame cherry into his mouth. 
He saw Joe Fuller sauntering down the aisle, looking straight 
before him, and it was the “cutest chance” to trip him up; 
but Kim resisted these allurements and fifty more, and got his 
geography lesson so well that Miss Pentecost patted him on the 
head and said, “That’s my good boy,”— which would have 
been delightful if he could have forgotten that gingerbread! 

Next day he tried studying again, and rose to the head of 
his spelling-class. 

“Why, I haven't had a whipping since Tuesday,” thought 
he Saturday noon, as he ran home with the silver medal on his 


eck. 

After that he seemed somewhat to fall into the habit of 
studying. Studying is a habit, let me tell you, just as much as 
playing, though I suppose it is rather harder to acquire, 

The little fellow’s will was aroused and that was precisely 
what he needed. Inshort, Kim had had his last whipping 
from Miss Pentecost or anybody else, and instead of being her 
most troublesome boy, he became the best scholar in school. 

“T shan’t be able to buy that dress after all, said she, the 
See “but, en eS re 
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“Yes,” replied Kim, meeting her eye with asmile. = 

“And I'll keep the quarter to remember you by. Your 
mother says she wishes me to.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

Kimball Price is now one off Cas weslthlent end winth Seanedlh 
ed mex, in his native state. 

“And that man,” said Squire Hathaway, the other day in his 
Fourth of July Oration, “ was educated over here at Skoodac, 
boys, in that litlle, black school-house that is so poor and 
miserable that, when it took firea few years ago, it would’nt 
burn down.” 

Mr. Kimball Price returned from Europe last May, with his 
wife, and I heard {Mrs. Hathaway say, — she was once Miss 
Pentecost,—that she thought her last whipping made a man of 
him. 

“ He wanted that old quarter of a dollar,” said Miss Hath- 
away, laughing: “ but I could’nt bear to part with it; so he cut 
it in two, and we've each of us got half— Wide Awake. 
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NeEws.—Some lover of the curious in literature asserts that 
the word News is not derived from the adjective new, as many 
suppose. He says, that in former times it was 

common to see on the newspapers of the day the 

initial letters of the cardinal points of the compass, 

as indicated in the margin. These letters were in- 

tended to show that the paper contained intelligence 

from the four quarters of the globe, but they finally 

came to assume the word news, from which the 

term newspaper is derived. This explanation is certainly in- 
genious, but whether the true one, we cannot undertake to say. 


In the cell of a prison, on the stone wall, was recently found 
a picture, drawn by a miserable man who went from that spot 
to be hung. It was that of a scaffold with five steps leading to 
it. Each of these steps was was named: The first, ‘‘ Disobedi- 
ence to parents;” the second, “Sabbath Breaking ; ” the third, 
“‘Gambling and Drunkenness;” the fourth, “Murder;” the 
fifth was called, “ Fatal Platform;” and just above it was the 
scaffold where he was to end his wretched life. _ Boys, if you 
would avoid the last step, don’t set your foot upon the first, 
Beware of the beginning of evil. 


In 690, the King of Northumberland gave 800;acres of land 
for one boox containing a history of the world. A countess of 
Anjou gave 200 sheep and a large parcel of rich furs, for a 
volume of homilies; 120 crowns were given for a single book 
,of Livy; 100 crowns of gold fora Concordance, and forty 
crewns for a satirical poem called the “ Romance of the Rose.” 
In 1420, a Latin Bible was valued at £35, ata time when two 
arches of London Bridge were built for less money; at a time 
too, when the wages of a laborer were three half-pence a day, 
and when, of course, it would have cost such a man fifteen 
years of labor to buy a Bible, which, after all, being in Latin, 
he could not have read. 

InvistsLE Inks.—a< solution of nitrate of chloride of cobalt, 
or chloride of copper mixed with a little gum or sugar, produces 
an invisible ink which is made visible by warming. 


AN inventor of Birmingbam, England, has perfected a 
process for filling articles of brass with molteniron. It is 
simply necessary to immerse the brass shells in water and 
pour in the iron; the brass cannot, of course, attaina higher 
temperature than 212°, while its contents may be 8000°. 

COMMISSIONERS TO PARIS.—The following are the Hon- 
orary Commissioners to the Paris Exhibition: Andrew D 
White, New York ; Levi P. Morton, New York ; George W 
Childs, Pennsylvania ; W. H. H. Davis, Pennsylvania ; A. L 
Coolidge, Massachusetts ; Frederick Smythe, New Hamp- 
shire ; Frank Millward, Centucky ; James H, Smart, Indi- 
ana; Alfred Hibard, lowa; W. A. Moore, North Carolina ; 
Edwin Cowles, Onio; Benjamin E. Gallup, Illinois; E. H. 
Kuight, District of Columbia ; Wm. Seligman, California ; 
8. T. Merrill, Wisconsin ; J. M. Safford, Tennessee; J. A. 
Towner, Arizona; Austin Savage, Idaho; Wm. Harris. 

HeERo1sm.—At the storming of Warsaw the principal battery 
was defended only by two battalions, but with such bravery as 
history can hardly parallel. When it was evident that it could 
no longer hold out, several privates of the artillery seated 
themselves on powder barrels and blew themselves up. But 
the conduct of General Sowinski was truly heroic. Having lost 
one foot, he was, at his earnest request, seated on a chair and 
placed on the altar of the desperately defended church, where 
he continued to give orders until tse last of his comrades was 
cut down, when drawing forth two pistols, he with one shot 
down a Russian who was rushing upon him, and with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ So dies a Polish general!” fired the other into his 
own heart. 

Curntosiry.—A silver egg was once prepared as a eitideia Wi 
a Saxon queen. Open the egg by a secret spring and there was 
found a yolk of gold. Find the spring of the gold, and it flew 
open and disclosed a beautiful bird. eigaeadione. gE | 
bird and in its breast was found a irpennd ine tet radiant. 
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‘Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will ring an 
—— the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 


saw. the advertisement in the | ™ 


New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 
Thompson, BROWN & CO. 
A Wew Book-keeping. 











H. apie ORTH. IMPROVEMENTS 

in Practical Penmanship. 

“The first ay the Seale of Thirds 
te claantiy Capitals as Standard, and Busi- 

i = Curren les, (1861). 

— to prepare a xt-Beok on Penman- 


(1863 
"The first to publish Black-Board Charts of Let- 
ters it 
* en to & Parer devoted to Penmanship, 

*The first to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books 


a 
The first to found Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
—s (1876). 
The first to introduce the Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (1877). 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
bers Street, New York. 
* Since followed bv competing authors. 
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Dasliens ced thar tate duct named o non ethan Uae 
some additions to the c work. Edacators desir. 
ing a working text-book on the the subject of 
and fo edeueeeae tended ordinary 
orm: ap ex ‘or all 
and Serrguina, snd cufick to examine this work. 
ep pele sein; eee er =. Sent by mall, 
oiermmemme it 
THO ON, BROWN & co., 
44a8t 23 Hawley Street Boston, 


1Y'SQ": » BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 





“ Shorter Course in Mathomat®@. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies, 
Swinton’s Histories. 


&ec., &e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


REQUA 4, . POL Street, New York, 


We would respectfully call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 
Writing Bool. 
cd epereely arse "ie wtp of lear 





ot of oy practice. ons be by the writ. 
We would draw 
to the. baat Trial Pages at cha 
the books. Inthe Primary 
conden for drillin 
writing their names and the dates. n the Grammar 
exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than f any other manner, 


personal 
ven them, 
ich long 
before the publica 
These books 
fe pomee Se bun, 'y List of the Board of Eduéation 
in the City ot New York. They are used throughout 
the t of the Normal ormal College, and 
have been aeons and introduced by many 
Principals in the Pu Schools, 
§2”"The prices are the eame as for other writing books, 
anmava é & DUNN, 


mre West 22d. Street, N, Y. 


J. MohIBEINCORTT.S,0°-» 


Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8ve. 

Nowe cpedecibosovnceesiécdecogccesocescos 1.3 
Academic Dictionary, lus, Crown, 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary, Illus, 12mo, 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 13mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Mlustrated. 16mo 60 
Pocket Dictionary. [lus. %mo. Cloth, 63 

samp commsaite to students, ‘n addition to a very 
fall ee defining vocabulary, make pnd 
above-named Deoket in the opinion of our most dis- 


complete, as well 
far the cheapest Di heen tpn | ea hning ae 


Pe Ser RTE Roe 


aiden: Danton ae Serfber’s Cepy Books. 
she me Dnnton & Scribner's New Manual of 


enmanchip. 
Bartholemew’s Sedustetal Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing Books 


Primary Cards, three 
Teachers Manval or guide to above. 
~The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 




















series yet published. 


Blanks. 
No.1. Words. No.2. Words and Definitions, No, 
3, W 





Cyikser: »REMSEN and =~." 


Pref. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ‘tamims 
Outlines of eaters — of Sen} = 


Tables, 
Literary. 1 vol.,” 08 bn » cloth, 

a ee Questiens, eng Sr #00. 

The companion-book to Outlines of History. 

: quarto, cloth $1.75. ho 


ae a An Aw LO Colored 
from the Dawn 


illustrating successive 
of Histo a Present Dey vel. oblong quar- 
Historical or, Taught by the 
Showing at a glance the pry Kt Pi 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart 
ea ~~ = 
&@— For terms and other ‘formation, address 
® publishers. > 
W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
s PUBLISH 
e Elocutionists’ Annual. 


5 J 
No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest read- 
— tations, dialogues and tableaux, 96 cts., cloth 





Best Thi » trom Best Auth 

Oomprising » i, 2 and 3 of the Elocution iste An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 


Oratory 

An aresion by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before.the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
— 15 cts., limp cloth 25 cts. The above 


pu tions sent post paid on r on oe 


1,418 Cuestaion, Phila, Pa 


Cottins & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy.} "Lae I, Juvenile 
P y for Young children. Ry Riocnarp G. 
Parker, 16mo. 35 cents. 

s Natural Philosophy. Parril. First 
Lemons: in Natural Philosphy. By R. G. PARKER. 
16mo, 50 cents. 

Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton). A 
Conan of Natural and Exporimenta! Philoso- 

By R.G. Panxer. A thorongh revision, with 
vidittons, by Prof. G. W, Pirmpron. 12mo. $1.50. 


sat | WYIDDLETON, Ww. J. 
i ‘Howard St., New York, 
SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration and questions for ex- 
amination, by Thomas D. Suplee, 12 mo. 400 pp, $1.50, 


White’s Student's Mytholegy.—i2mo. $1.25. 
Conningten’s Aineid of Virgil.—i2mo. $2.25. 

The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the largest assortmen. of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
‘1 publishers—all on the most faverabie terms. 
Books sold only by subscription. 
Yend for catalogues and particulars. 











New Features! 


1877, NEW BOOKS. 


1877. 


Better Methods! 


{. Appleton’s Readers. 8y Ww. T. Hanais, Supt of 


Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Ricxorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


ENBos, LL.D. 


and Mark Bal rey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


(Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. ForSchools. By G. P. Quack- 
Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. 1 six numbers. Wre 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement. 


4. Synopsis of General History. Froms.c. 8e0toa 


(Ready Oct. 1st, ) 


p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuer Winxarp, A. M, 


M.D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


i. Textile Designs. 
3. Mechanical 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
rawing. 


lista, forwarded upon application] Teachers will oblige 
announcements, 


Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N.Y 





THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS. 


Have testified to a ——_ 

phn age on and “ieanbey so N c 

choirs, It is far ahead of his 

earlier | and the elements 

of success are stamped on every HERALD 

page in all its bright depart- 

ments. No wide-awake teacher 

can afford to miss It. 

cents; $7.50 a dozen. 

AND FoR MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 
There is no work comparable 


PALMER'S with Palmer's Theory of Music 
which has opened a new road 
THEORY OF | to musical science, It makes 


all plain, simple and clear to 
a, pupil. It makes 
the study of music a pleasure 
inetesd of an irksome tusk, 


MUSIC ==": 


Ler CERSTaRETupesesened 
EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER should sub- 
soribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Every number contains two dollars worth of music 
and alarge quantity of ical news, sketches, stories, 
etc., by the best writers. Elegant volume of beautiful 
music Sree to every subscriber, $1.50 a year, Full par- 
ticulars on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORE, 


School Music Books! 
High School Choir. ™p2s0" & T=. 
A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Sung Book. * Evmnaet. $6 per 
Fine Book for Girl’s High and Normal Schools, 


Choice Trios. W. 8. TrxpEen, $9 per dozen, 
Three pai t Songs for Female Colleges, Scminaries, &c 


Grammar School Choir. 4, 8.72: | 2 
licction for High or Grammar Schoola. 











RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE pa ww wy Eductors every- 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 
cordially invited to send specimen 
pages, ee samples of the 
aps, Charts; D RS RCO etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Putiishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Cnicago. 


Suplee's Trench on Words, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY RICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Arranged for Class Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 
THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 

Head master of St. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Cal, 

*TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS” has long been 
a weli-known and favorite geady, though but poorly 
adapted heretofore for school use. 

In its new 


wdzdatens Tuas tee heels Pm" Si 


postage paid, on receipt of $1. - 
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American Schoo] Music Readers. 


Ins 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. Care- 
fully eee ys for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite general collections of gen- 
ial Songs for Common Schvols. 
ee TI 0005 con ccccceecs. H, 8. Penxrs. = 
MOCKING BIRD... .......... W. O. Perxrns, 
MUSIC THACHER.............. OC, Everest. ~ 
OUR FAVORITE. ................ H, P. Danxs. .50 
MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. LowFLi Mason. 


Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to al!, saving much trouble, easily oa | 
up and used, and furnishing a complete course of prac- 
tice. Sent by Express. In tworolls or sets. Each $8.00 | 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 
C. H, Ditson & Co., J. E- Ditson & Co., 
843 Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 

New York. Phila. 


HIGHER MA I'HEMATICS. 


Teachers of Mathematics should possess a cop. 
each of the following excellent works : Baasine ston | 
Papers tn Anrrumetic, by J. A. McLellan, M. A , L.L. 
D., and Thomas Kirkland. M. A., Science Master, ae 
mal School, Toronto. Barnes’ Ea. Monthly says . ** it 

the best book of problems published on this costae | 
ent.” It contains solutions bd the Sey See, 4 
variety of blems, ELEMENTARY Statics by 
T. Kirkland M Se voguiies from tne etudent only a 
knowledge of TRadila Book L., and Simple Education in 
Algebra, and HamsB.Lin SMITH’s ALGEBRA, These books 
are $1.00 each. Send 10 = oon mag oo. 
Other Canadian Books at a pore. Ad 
orders to M, AL. —_ JA Ast Be Banadian a | 
Agency, 1-tf. 
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BEST SINGING BOOKS 
For Schools of all Grades. 


New Century fit 
Musical Monitor. icv: 


Are the nest singing books of GRAMMAR Bs mah 


Nine ‘O'Clock in the Morning. | men. 


RY TUCKER, 


Mocking Bird. ¢: "oe 


KINS. 
Are the best singing books an Demian Cee 


Seminary Album. | 
Laurel Wreath. itis” ° sito. 
Are the best books for Ladies’ Schools and Beminariem 
Published by 


WILLIAM A, POND & CO., 
547 BROADWAY and 39 UNION 8Q., N. ¥, 





Something New For Sunday Schools, 


BRAINARD’S 


SUNDA SCH L SINGER, 


A Monthly Journal of Sunday School Music- 
Each number will contain eight pages of choice new 
Sunday School Songs, and sppr 
matter. Its object is to bring good toe 
music within the reach of all at a very small cost. NEW 
MUSIC by some ef the most experienced writers will 
be given each month ; avd it will also be the aim of 
the editors and publishers to rvrerest children in 


the songs, and the truths and morals, con there- 
in. Hence appropriate reading matter _—— 
and the Journal made both pleasing and 

Those who are endeavoring to promote ner. 


ful and devotional sin, 44,14 - ot aid in 
te A ee especiaily in re 8 0D 

Will youhelp us in thie effert we 
wil yn hem sample copies on receipt of stamp. April 

No. now ready. 

TERMS, Post Paid. 

One copy, 1 year, “os 4 50 copies, 1 year, 
5copies,1 “ 100 e119? - 
25 ak re te - @ 

! fend stamp for samples and full particulars. 

2" A few pennies contributed by each pupil will 
furnish the School with good new music every month, 
and an efficient aid and instructor. 


$; BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


| SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
| CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
We offer fine double reed Organs with all the 7) 
| improvements, in tasty Walnut Cases, for $65.00 
| Cash. Ample time given to test eh yey) 4 
| chasing. For nee address The Star 














‘Washington. Naw Yersey.” 4 Se 
to sail June 27th 7. 
sabes. peer * aaa 
sort: BORDPE ee 
USE THE 
STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


Two letters written at the same time without the use 
| of the Pen, Ink, or Press, Best Manifold Book — 
offered the public, Every book complete with 
ny carbor od ay Price $1. Yr for sample 1 
or atone vo be had of all stationers. YOUNG, 
EL 8 & MACDONALD. 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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New York Schoo J jim 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 





BY 
eS. lL. HELLO & Co., 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
Wr11am H. FARRELL, Bustness AGENT. 


Wriu1aM F. Ke.ioee, Supscrierion AGENT. 





TERMS To § SUBSORIBERS. 


Subscription auacegadiberadhennts abeiiit. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta the 
visk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money in a registered letter. Remember that cwrrency sent by mail 
is at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 

We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the Jounnat are open for the discussion of subjects 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
8 to others. 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not 8 sub- 
sériber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 16, 1878. 


This copy of the New York ScHooL JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
emall fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL to those who are too poor to afford it; that 
mumber we hope is not very large. 











From every part of the country come comments on 
the action of the Board of Education in cutting down 
the salaries of the teachers — and they are all of one 
kind. The cry of economy is believed to be a mere 
man of straw—an excuse for an injustice. Nor will it 
be believed that economy is meant until other salaries 
beside the teacher's are reduced. Why should the 
teacher assist more to stay the outgo from the public 
treasury than others? The end of the reduction is 
to come yet; we predict that all who have been en- 
gaged in it will live to regret it. The people do not 
want any cheaper schools—they want better ones for 
the same money ; or are willing to pay more if neces- 
sary. 





Tue salary question is by no means settled. The 
present indications are that the public are not pleased 
with the work produced by the Board of Education. 
There is ne end to the various reasons assigned tor 
slaughtering process. That the Board of Apportion- 
ment should have cut down is believed to have been 
part first, in appearance only; that the Board of Ed- 
ucation should have cut down is believed not to have 
followed as a necessity. In other words, it is charg- 
ed, that many of the present members of the Board of 
Education have been appointed to accomplish this 
purpose; that they have gone there pledged to this 
end ; whether this a fact or not, it is believed by no 
small number. A great many curious rumors have 
got afloat, showing that politics has had a good deal to 
do with the matter as well as economy. 





The Art of Thinking. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the funda- 
_ mental importance of perfect command over thought. 
' How many a student find,a lack of this power the 


_ chief hindrance to progress | How, many-s page mast 


te 
ponciniiocanemmangiene » aS theshinchetindnacagesnastnetpesti 


Bphestg vie many lessons Suanate over oP over to 
compensate for lapse of thought! In the possession 
or absence of this power over mind lies the chief dif- 
ference between mental strength and mental weak- 
ness. Some men think as a child plays with a ham- 
mer, striking little blows here, there, anywhere, at any 
object within reach. The action of a strong mind 
may be compared to the stone-breaker’s sledge-ham- 
mar, dealing stubborn blows successively upon one 
spot till the hard rock cracks and yields. The power 
to classify and arrange ideas in a proper order is one 
that comes more or less slowly to even the best of 
minds. In proportion as this faculty is strengthened, 
desultory and wasted effort diminishes. | When the 
mind acts, it acts to some purpose, and can begin 
where it left off without going over the whole ground 
again to take up the threads of its ratiocinations. 
Concentration and system are thus seen to be the 
chief elements in the art of thinking. To cultivate 
the fisst, constant watchfulness to detect the least wan- 
dering, and the immediate exertion of the will to call 
back and hold the mind upon the subject under con- 
sideration, should be vigilantly exercised. To secure 
the latter, the practice of analyzing and considering 
the different parts of a subject, first separately, and 
then in their relations to each other, is a discipline to 
which every young mind should be subjected, and 
which, we are sorry to say, is much neglected by many 
teachers who make the chief object the cramming of 
the memory, and frequently testing to see if every- 
thing they have learned is remembered. To become 
a thinker is the chief end of the scholar; to aid him 
to this end is the chief end ot the teacher. 


The Weak Spot. 





“The fault is not in our stars but in ourselves that 
we are underlings.” “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” was announced by our Savior, not as new truth, 
but as one of those solid facts that underlie‘the rela- 
tions of human society and whose recognition is a 
mark of genuine civilization. Some laborers are worth 
more than others, because the effects they produce are 
more important and necessary. That mankind does 
not properly classify the toilers of the earth, has long 
since been noticed with both derision and chagrin. 
There was published several years ago in our pages, a 
table that showed where the teacher stood in the scale 
of remuneration, and it attracted a good deal of at- 
tention. The teacher, is paid not what he is worth, 
but what the community think he is worth. The 
teacher owes it to those who come after him, at all 
events, to set the rate of his compensation on a more 
secure basis, if possible. Shall it go up if the officials 
who control it are of one stripe of politics, and down 
if another get into power. So it too often does. Can 
the teacher do anything? A great deal, say we. In 
New York State there are 30,000 teachers; and who 
supposes they are exerting the strength to form public 
opinion that such a body ought to exert? Instead of 
uniting in ward, township, county and finally in State 
associations, they labor singly. Besides, it must be 
said, in all truth, that teachers are jealous, impractic- 
able and selfish, These words may seem harsh, but 
they only feebly express the state of the case. There 
ate those who will labor in the school-room in all 
faithfulnes and sincerity, but who will not look beyond 
the four walls of that school-room. There must be a 
great step taken or the profession will never emerge 
from its present condition of semi-vassalage, to the 
ideas and whims of those who are officially charged 
with the management of the great scheme of man’s 
emancipation from ignorance and vice. What are 
the teachers doing—not in the school-rooms ; but out 
of it? Nothing. The great currents that influence 
public opinion are not guided by them. One out of 
twenty take an educational paper; one out of one 
thousand write upon the subject ; scarcely one out of 
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An “ Exuisirion of Scholar’s Work,” will be opened 
April 13, at 737 Broadway, at the rooms of the Phren- 
ological Cabinet, Mrs. Wells having generously given 
perimission. The pupils should prepare at once to send 
the following things : 

1, Specimens of Penmanship. This will be the 
first 24 lines from Longfellow’s “ Morituri Salutamus.’” 
cn a sheet of foolscap paper about 8x12 inches, paper 
to be ruled, 

2. A drawing from an object, The paper to be 8x 
12 inches ; the object to be selected by the pupil. 

3- A design, by the pupil on the same sized paper. 

4- 4 map of the New England States. Vaper of the 
same size. 

5- Any other school-work that the pupil may choose 
and that seems appropriate. 


RUEES. 
The ink used must be black. 


The writing must be distinct. 
Colors may be used on the map. 
The map must not be traced. 
The full name, age, and address of the pupil must 
be in the middle of the loweg edge of the paper. 
The teacher mnst certify on the back, 
This is the unaided work of ——- ——— 


. Teacher. 

No articles will be returned unless requested, and 
postage stamps sufficient are enclosed. Every article 
must be rolled, not folded; send them to A. M, Kellogg, 
For “ Exhibition of School Work,” 17 Warren St. 





Among the Schools. 


C. 8. No, 2.—The classes in the grammar department of 
this school were visited with much satisfaction ; every pu- 
pil seemed to be on the alert and deeply interested. The 
readiness with which they solved the examples would grat- 
ify the mcst exacting ; they had evidently had good drill- 
ing, that only good teachers could give. A single mistake 
in all the examples given out was all we noticed. Miss 
Stanley’s clessin longitude and time was one that appeared 
to good advantage in every way. In the P. D. Miss Brody 
and Miss Dias have excellent classes, but time did not per- 
mit a stay to witness the teaching of their bright and-ear- 
nest pupils. 

G. 8. 88. The morning exercises in the M.D. were very 
attractive to pupils and visitors; the order was not only good, 
but the evident pleasure of the boys was very noticeable ; 
they went out striving to do well without the interterence 
ot the teacher. Mr. Baum, the new trustee, was present, 
and took an evident interest in seeing the beneficent opera- 
tions of the splendid system of public schools which gives 
more glory to New York than her court house er Tombs! 
or its political rings ! or boarde of apportionment ! or many 
other things that claim notice. Mr. Baum will make a good 
trustee ; he takes the place of Mr. Clearey, who was a pil- 
lar of strength here for meny years ; and would be still had 
he not removed from the ward. Mr. Whitehead is a most 
earnest and capable principal—this is said after many vis- 
its and a good knowledge of his well planned methods. No. 
$8 is an old landmark—the mother of many schools and 
teachers. It may not have the class of pupils it once had, 
for great changes have taken place, but the same earnest 
spirit pervades its halle. A brief callin the P. D. showed 
this part to be in a state of active industry. Miss Black- 
stock and Miss Frost have excellent classes—in fact Miss 
Stevens, the principal, is favored wi:ha good corps of as- 
sistants. 

G. 8.] 16.—This school is prospering in its newly fitted 
rcoms. Mr. Comp gave instruction in grammar that seem- 
ed to us to be very practical. This gentleman has hada 
long, varied and most usetul experience. He is well known 
to the department as a most capable educator—drawing out 
his boys, interesting wnd developing them. The exercises in 
false syntax were such as to show the attainments of the 
boys in a knowledge of the principles of grammar. They 
were well selected, and were readily corrected, though en- 
tirely new to the boys. The drawings of this class would . 
interest any one ; the class is very proficient indeed, and 
one Mr. C. may well be proud of, as he evidently is. Mr. 
Howe (who has had such an interesting evening school dar- 
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Saath jie of ton school since sis tlaeg th Bop 
tember ; it will soon attain its former attendance if it does 


not exceed it. 


G. 8. Ne. 8. -Miss White was busy on Friday afternoon 
in distributing medals to a large number of pupils who had 
won them by meritorious conduct ; happiness beamed in the 
faces of both teacher and pupil ; it is blessed to give and to 
receive. Miss Willets, P. D., has a most interetting depart- 
ment. We feel when we look through these rooms that the 
teachers have accomplished a good work. Miss Magovern 
and Miss Ferguson, among others, have classes that will 
well repay the visit of any one who loves to see children 
taught with avidity and skill. 

G. 8. 84.—Our stay was too brief in the F. D. to enable us 
to make any netes. At another time we will endeavor to 
point out its interesting features, of which it has many. 

P. 8. 12.—Miss Reardon, in spite of the many opposi 
circumstances, is managing to steadily improve her school. 
It deserves more visits from the commissioners and trus- 
tees. 


G@. 8. 18.—This schoo] maintains its splendid reputation. 
Mr. Litchfield has been busy for several days in promoting 
pupils, and he deals justly too. We know of cases where 
they are kept down asa punishment! This is worse than 
corporal punishment. We shall take more complete notes 
at another time. 

G. 8.18 F. D.—A visit to the various class rooms found 
the scholars diligently employed in studying and reciting 
their lessons. In the graduating class the girls were read- 
ing compositions on telegraphy; some of the schelars ex- 
hibited a great deal of proficiency in composing them. In 
another classroom we had the pleasure of seeing some beau- 
tifal map drawings executed by a little girl of 13 years, 

G. 8. 12—Mr. Delaney has quite a large and a very ord- 
erly schoo]. In the classtaught by Mr. O'Reilly there 
boys seemed unusually intelligent; their countenances 
showed the condition of their brains. If one wishes tu see 
& pleasant school look in on No. 12. W. F.K 





Race and Individual Education. 


[From “ Deterioration and Race Education,” 
Royce.] 

Man, standing on the border of the brute world, cares 
only for himself. He mounts the first step of civilization 
and lives for his family ; the second, and lives for the State 
He is to-day called upon to mount the third ana live for the 
race. Or, is it.asking too much, after ages of spiritual cul- 
ture and political Education, that man should feel his unity 
with, and his place in the race, from which separated he 
has no more life nor purpose than the eye, hand or foot has 
apart from the body ? 

Is it not unscientific and leading to mischief, if the school 
treat man as a complete and unitary being that has its end 
outside of the race? 

Should we not live, and, therefore, be brought up for the 
race? Or, are we to be brought up for ourselves, and be 
told afterward that we must live for the race? Does not 
this doing one thing and saying another, sow in us the seeds 
or hypocrisy and contradiction? Does not our every act 
bless or curse the race, ameliorate or deteriorate it? Why, 
then, should the preservation and amelioration of the race, 
which enters our every act, not be made especially the aim 
of Education ? 

If a decent regard for the rights of conscience keeps out 
of schools disputable points, what is there to hinder us from 
introducing into them the purest ethics of science ? 

The training of man for his place in a world of law, order 
and justice, that the race may be preeerved and live, grow 
and develop in harmony with the conditions of being and 
universal progress and development, is the work of Race 
Education, or Hereditary Culture. 

Everything serves s purpose outside its own existence; 
it is the law of nature in which everything is means as well 
asends. Man, a conscious being, feels the void of a life 
that serves no higher purpose and ends with its own being. 
Bace Education points out to us humanity or the whole as 
the end of the individual, who is but part of the whole, and 
is only possible in and through it. 

The individual who, in passion or ignorance, silences this 
inner voice of nature, which pushes man to be means as well 
as onde in a world of mutuality, will soon perish in hie isola- 
tion. 

Every great reformer of education was a great lover of 
the race. So was every extraordinary teacher. The worst 
method in the hands of a teacher full of love to his race, is 
preferable tothe best method in the hands of a teacher 
whose soul is dead. 

Of course, routine pays no attention to the aim or princi- 
— the teacher, whom it considers a tool working well 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


New Practica, ALGEBRA. By James B. Thompson, 
(New York. Clark & Maynard). The author is a well-known 
writer of mathematical words which have had a large sale ; 
at one time they preceded any but Davies in New York 
State, if we are correctly informed. The veteran author 
has now put forth an elementary work on Algebra, for the 
schools, and it deserves a careful examination. It claims 
brevity and clearness in its definitions and rules. Now 
brevity is important, but not so important as clearness and 
exactness. A definition should distinguish one thing from 
another. Ina rhetorical way we may say a certain man is 
a Napoleon, but we do not attempt by this expression to 
give a definition of the man. In mathematics it is of the 
highest importance that the definitions are carefully stated, 
tor the pupil must commit them to memory, and rely on 
them as he would on directions. 

The book before us has several statements that lack 
in exactness, fullness, and clearness. On page 10, it is said 
“The sign of addition is a perpendicwiar cross.” Now the 
emblem of Christianity is a perpendicular cross, but the 
sign of addition and the embiem are quite unlike. The sign 
of ‘‘ multiplication is an oblique cross” but a good many 
oblique crosses could be made that would not resemble the 
sign of multiplication. The definition (for such we take it 
to be) of the sign of division, of inequality are in like manner 
inexactly stated. Of the latter it is said, “it is two short 
parallel lines;” the word horizontal must, we think, have 
been written by the author and left out by the printer. If 
it be said that the pupil will see the sign and know the 
lines to be horizontal by the sense of eight, the need of this 
appeal to the sense of sight shows the omission of words 
needed to make a complete definition. On the 11th page, it 
is said like signs are those which are all plus er all minus. 
This definition is brief enough but not clear enough; with- 
out an illustration it would not be easy for a pupil to know 
what is meant ; the next one concerning unlike signs has 
the same fault. Paragraps 24, 27, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 53, 60 
and 77 are open to criticism for want of clearness as defini- 
tions, or as statements of processes. Does+into+produce+ ? 
So the suthor asserts on page 37. Such expressions are us- 
ed in the classroom in « familiar way, but not allowed to 
pase without a protest by the good teachers ; here we have 
them put before the pupil as correct statements when they 
are quite incorrect. There are many other statements that 
lack the accuracy that should be the prevailing feature in 
a text-book, but which we have not space to enumerate. 
There are many valuable features in the volume, such as 
brevity, gradualism and deductive analysis; the examples 
are numerous and generally well selected ; the explanations 
are lucid and helpful ; the rules are derived from examples 
and express no than the example, an important feature. 
The book is well printed and has an attractive appearance. 


ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. A series of Analytical and 
Finished Alphabets, byeGeorge J. Becker, Philadelphia. 

This is a series of studies in ornate designs and letterings 
in Roman print, German text, old English print, English 
Church Text, Round Hand, Egyptian, Arabic and Gothic 
figures and flourishes. It is a vclume of real excellence, 
forming a guide and invaluable assistant to the teachers of 
writing, as well as to to litLographers and other professions. 
The engraving is by Earle, Smillie, Meignelli, Archer and 
Martin. There are thirty-three plates, beginning with a 
title of exquisite design and finish by Prof. Becker. The 
work is one of genuine excellence,, ‘and bas been produced 
only by long and severe study, It is a matter of surprise to 
us that a publisher with sufficient courageshould have been 
found to undertake the issue of so elaborate a work as this. 
The author tells us he has devoted fifteen years to this work 
and we desire to assure Lim of our cordial appreciation of 
his skillful and successtul labors. He has done than make 
a boox, he has placed penmanship on a better basis than 
before ; he has placed all who use his book under weighty 
obligations. In the name of the various professions we ten- 
der him congratulations and thanks. Many can produce 
ornamental work, he has undertaken the task of teaching 
how such work should be done to be right. The engravers 
have performed their part well, the publisher has printed 
the pages clearly, and the binder bas properly encased the 
paper, so that altogether the book is as tastefully and ele- 
gantly attired, as it is valuable and skillfully designed 


An AMERICAN GIRL AND HER FOUR IN A Bor’s COLLEGE. 
By Sola. New York. D. Appleton & Co. This volume 
consists of eleven chapters. It proposes to give the exper- 
fence of a girl in some college that has ventured tr admit 
girls as well as boys; the experiences thus detailed are 
amusing, mainly because of their unreality. In truth, the 
descriptions are fancitul and not facttul, and hence, the real 
merit of the book is greatly dimimished if not destroyed. 
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imperishably stamped upon his memory. That featare of 
the book upon which the plot is built being thus imperfect, 
it will be of course seen that nothing very strong or dur- 
able could be constructed. But a more serious fault existe, 
There is a feeling of religious excitement and unrest that 
is conceded ; it is also a fact that there a.e thousands writ- 
ing and speaking on the subject who have nothing valuable 
to say, but their words nevertheless increases the dissatisfac- 
tion or doubt. Such is the writer of this volume ; pay, more 
he is an Unitarian, and not being satisfied with being sach, 
has used the pages of his book to decry the orthodox belief. 
The question as to the merits of either school of Theology is 
not before us, but we protest against the method (employed 
by a writer of a book that ostensibly proposes to give the ex- 
perience of a girl in a boy’s college.) for propagating special 
doctrines of belief. The reader does not buy the book to 
listen to arguments against his own doctrine. He feels that 
he is really taken in and naturally objects to the method. 

It is an plan "frequently used by those who have all 
the say to themselves, to state the argument of an op- 
ponent as weakly or absurdly as possible and their own 
most forcibly. If is not fair, of course. That is the method 
of this writer. Ifthe orthodox clergymen talk as they are 
represented here they must long ago have been despised, 
which does sot seem to have happened. The book might 
more properly be labeled “ The crude opinions of on 
religion ; a statement of what he does believe at the present 
time ; the weak spots in the beliefs of {others etc.” 


By Sophie May. (Lee & Shep- 





QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
pard, Boston. 

The charm of this book lies in the naturalness of “ the 
girls.” They are true to life and, notwithstanding their some- 
time naughtiness, are quite charming. The chapter on 
“Spiritual Lilies” will interest those who are beginning to 
feel an attraction for table turnings, phantom bouquets, and 
other peculiar “ spiritual” manitestations, 

THE valuable papers read by Rev. L. D. Bevan and Rev 
Dr. H.C. Potter at the Parlor Conference at the house of the 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, are published in pamphlet form. They 
will be found important and valuable additions to the tem- 
perance literature of the day. The title of Mr. Bevan’s 
paper is, “Expediency and the Law of Christian Liberty,” 
and Mr. Potter's, “Some Ways of Strengthening and Ex- 
tending the Total Abstinence Movement.” Prics 20 cente for 
the full report,in one pamphlet, Address J. N. Stearns, 
58 Reade Street, New York City. 

Choice Thoughts, by the same author and publishers, has 
200 selections, Jonger than those in “ Memory Gems,” with 
the name of the writer, place and date of birth, aud if the 
writer is not living, the date of death. It will be a useful 
exercise for pupils to search tor items of interest concerning 
those who wrote them. The compilers think it will also 
prove useful for an occasional reading book and for lessons 
in analysis and parsing. We entirely agree with this view 
and cordially recommend both. 

Memory Gems, by Chas. Northend (D. Appleton & Co., N. 
Y.) This little manual contains short selections from a-bun- 
dred different authors. They are designed for the school 
room, and to be accurately and clearly committed to mem- 
ory. ° 

MAGAZINES, 

Scribner's Monthly for March isa entertaining number 
Mr. Noah Brooks continues his very interesting “ Personal 
Reminiscences of Lincoln;” Prof. W. G@. Sumner has 
timely prosest against sensational literature for childrem 
in an article on “‘ What Our Boys are Reading.” President 
Bodine gives a bright account of Kenyon College ; Henry J. 
Wisner describes at considerable length the manufacture of 
“ Dresden China,” and Susan A. T. Weiss writes of the “ Last 
Days of Edgar A. Poe.’’ There is « pleasing account of “ A 
Trip to Central America,” by Ellaworth Westervelt ; & 
sprightly sketch of “An American Colony in a Normandy 
Manor House,” by Margaret B. Wright ; and a description 
of “ An Earthquake Experience,” by Louis V. Housel. The 
two serials ‘His Inheritance,” by Mise Traftom, and 
“Roxy,” by Edward Eggleston, are continued, and there 
are also two brief stories, the one by Saxe Holm entitled 
“Susan Lawton’s Escape,” and the other by Henry King, 
entitled “ Concerning a Certain Prodigal.” In “ Topies of 
the Time,” Dr. Holland discusses “ An Epidemic of Dishon- 
esty.” and “ Fiction.” 

he Atlantic for March, is fall of interesting reading 
matter. “Detmold:” # romance, opens the number. This 
story grows in interest. Edward H. Knight contributes the 
eleventh article on Crude and Carious Inventions at the Oen- 
tennial Exhibition. The poetry is contributed by C. P. Lath- 
rop, Whittier, L. C. L. Cleaveland and Longfellow; while 
Mr. Stedman’s poetry is the subject of aa appreciative paper 
by J. J. Platt. Mark Twain tries to be fanny with The Loves 
of Alonzo Fitz Clarence and Rosannah Ethelton, while C. D) 
Warner continues to describe the Adirondacks in the most 
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delightfully humorous way. The Opposition to Lincoln in 
1864, by the late Gideon Welles, Victor Emanuel’s Political 
Work, The Story of a Swiss Ring Politician, together with 
the Contributors’ Club, and the usual departments make up 
8 valuable number. 


St. Nicholas for March is a charming number. The more 
inatructive articles are: How Matches are Made; Secrets of 
the Atlantic Cable, by W. II. Rideing; and Westminster 
Abbey, by C. W. Squires. There are two chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story Under the Lilacs, and there are also several 
chapters of a new story entitled Drifted into Port, by Ed- 
win Hodder. The collection ef brief articles, stories and 
poems is as interesting’ as ever, and the illustrations are 
plentiful and excellent. This monthly is published by Scrib- 
ner, Mrs. Mary M. Dedge being the editor. 

Wipe Awake for March is fully equal to its former num- 
bers. The many lively and interesting stories, with the 
pretty poems and excellent illustrations make up a mag. 
azine which every child loves. The paper for this month 
in the series on The Child Toilers of Boston Streets describes 
the Shovel Brigade. There are installments of the two 
serials, True Blue and A General Misunderstanding. 

The Magazine of American History, March (A. 8. Barnes 
& ©o., New York and Chicago) is now ready. It begins 
with an interesting account, by O. H. Marshall, of De Céle- 
ton’s expedition to the Ohio in 1749, illustrated by a map, 
and containing the inscriptions on the leaden plates buried 
by him at the confluences of the rivers he passed. A sketch 
from the pen of Hon. John Bartlett of The Four Kings of 
Canada, the chiefs of the Six Nations; who visited the Court 
of Queen Anne, is illustrated by an engraving reduced from 
the original portrafts of the Sachems in four rare priats now 
in the collection of the late John Carter Brown. J. Carson 
Brevoort investigates the question, Where are the remains 
of Columbus? The original documents are letters written 
to Cornelius Ten Broeck of Rocky Hill, N. J., by his sonsin 
the revolutionary army, entitled “ News from Camp.” 

Fer the New Yor« Scmoon Jovrnav. 

The Atheneum (published in Springfield, Il., makes its 

appearance for February in a neat‘dress. It contains many 
good things for speakers and readers, fourteen in all. Maud 
and Madge, Only the Brakesman, The Final Mate, and An- 
thony in Arms will please many, while Marcus Antonius 
and The Night Cometh will not have many admirers. 
» The Domestic Monthly for March, Blake & Co., 849 B' way, 
New York, opens with a review of fashions in their various 
parte, with numerous illustrations. The continuation of 
several stories, and the several other departments, compose 
the number. 


Brainard’s Musical World for March is full of good articles 
about music and composers. Write to me Often, Darling, 
isasong,the melody written by Thos. P. Westendorf; 
Beautiful Dreams, a waltz song, will please many; Mossy 
Dell Schottisch, by C. Kinkel, deserves merit; Dancing 
Leaves by Tito Mattei, is a brilliant and showy piano piece. 
The publishers claim that the music in this number is alone 
worth $2, and if so, every one should send 15 cts. to Brain- 
ard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, for a copy. 

The March number of WaitNEyY’s Musical Guestis upon 
our table,and contents examined with pleasure. Much of 
the reading matter is crowded out this month to make room 
for the unusual! quantity of music, among which we find - 
What shall I Sing to thee, a tender little song suited to ave- 
rage voices ; The Butterfly, by W. Hewitt, isa jolly, rattling 
i netramental piece ; Opening Voluntary, and Annie Laurie, 
with variations, will be acceptable to a:l organ players ; 
Looking Back, words by the popular writer, Arthur Sulli- 
van, as sung by Christine Nilsson ; Benedic Anima Mea, a 
praiseworthy anthem. 


Church's Musical Visitor contains a most interesting ac- 
count of Frederic Chapin ; a biography of Wieck ; notes on 
Piano playing ; suggestions to singers, and interesting edi- 
torials, The music is: A Sketch from Festival Ode, Re- 
gret, Golden Teaflet, and When the Grass grows over me. 
All of these are choice pieces worthy of the sterling house 
that publishes them. 


Home Arts.—This little monthly, as its name indicates, 
ia devoted to the interests of learners in the usetu! arts 
which may be practiced in the home circles. It is edited 
and published by Alfred L. Sewell, favorably known by his 
connection with the Little Corporal tor so many years. It is 
published monthly in Chicago, at $1.00 per year. 


AT Mariupal, Russie, a teacher was recently denounced to 
the entire parish, by the village pope, as unfit to teach chil- 
dren, owing to his “habit of taking walks on the steppe 
and collecting useless grasses, disgusting insects and every 
conceivable abomination, and making these things objects 
of public instruction.” The wicked teacher was also cen- 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Teachers are invited to send us contributions for this de- 


partment of bright, lively dialogues or really good declama- 
tions in prose or verse. 





Morituri Salutamus. 
COPY FIRST XXIV LINES FOR EXHIBIT OF SCHOLAR’S WORK, 
In mediavai Rome, { know not where, 
There stood an image with its arm in air, 
And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring, with the device “‘ Strike here! ” 
Greatly the people wondered, ’the none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, at noonday, 
With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; ; 
And coming back at midnight, delved and f: und 
A secret stairway, leading under ground, 
Down this he passed inte a spacious hall, 
Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall, 
And opposite, a brazen statue stood 
With bow and shaft in threatening attitude, 
Upon its forehead, like a t, 
Were these mysterious words of menace set; 
That which I am, I am; my fatal aim 
None can escape, not even yon luminous flame ? 
Midway the hall was a fair table placed 
With cloth of gold and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold, 
Areand it, silent, motionless and sad, 
Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 
And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 
But they were stone, their hearts within were stone; 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent crowds, stony in face and heart, 
Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed 
The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from a table, by his greed made bold, 
He seized a goblet and a knife of gold. 
And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang. 
The vaulted chamber with loud clamors rang. 
The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 
Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, 
And all was dark around and overhead :— 
Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead ! 
The writer of this legend then records 
Ite ghostly application in these words : 
The image is the Adversary old, 
* ‘Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold; 
Our lust and passions are the downward stair 
That leads the soul from a diviner air , 
The archer, Death ; the faming jewel, Life; 
Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 
The koights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into stone ; 
The clerk, the scholar, whom the love of pelt 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler self, 
The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 
The discord in the harmonies of life! 
The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books 
The market-place, the eager love of gain. 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain! 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, in Morituri Salutamus. 
. 








A Boy’s Plea. 
They say that boys, 
Make all the noise, 

And that the girls are quiet ; 
If girls were boys, 
I know their joys, 
Would only be in riot, 


I know we oft, 
When mud is soft, 

Forget to use the door-mats ; 
We go “all fours,” 
We slam the doors, 

We use our hats like brick bats, 
Perhaps we may, 
Some sunny day, 

Attempt to teaze the girls. 
To eat their cake, 

And faces make, 

Or pull their dangling curls. 
But then you know, 
When we do so, 

It’s only just in fun - 

For when we will, 
We can be still, 

As almost any one. 
But let them say, 

What e’er they may, 
About our dreadtul noise ; 
For ersands done, 

Some one to run, 

They’rejgiad to call the boys. 


—eo 


Fling Wide the Doors. 
(For School,house Dedication .} 
Fling wide the doors of Learning’s Hall, 
And make its blessings free to all, 
That children here may ever find, 
The purest ireasure for the mind. 
Here may the truth in love be taught, 
While virtue leads the youthful feet, 
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Here, let the children happy sing, 
While time flies on with rapid wing; 
And pleasure find in wisdom’s way, 
And honor seek in virtue’s way. 
To Freedom, Love, and Radiant Truth, 
We dedicate these halls for youth ; 
And raise on high the earnest prayer, 
That Heaven may pour its blessings there. 
WM. OLAND BOURNE. 





“If a Body Finds a Lesson.” 

If a body finds a lesson 
Rather hard and dry, 

If nobody comes to show him, 
Need a, body cry? 

If he’s little time to study, 
Should he stop and sigh ? 

Ere he says ‘I cannot get it,’ 
Ought he not to try? 

If a body scans a lesson 
With a steady eye, 

All it’s hardness he will conquer, 
Conquer, by and by, 

Then how nicely he’il recite it, 
Face not all awry! 

Ne’er again he’!l say, ‘I can not '! 
But will go and try. 


—eo 


LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the Nsw Yor« ScHooL JOURNAL, 


The New York Scuoot JouRNAL of May 26th, 1877, ie 
before me. It gives me great pleasure to look upon this 
educational paper once more. It carries me back tomy 
connection witha “Union School” in your State, of which 
I was in charge for some years. It calls up before me the 
familiar faces of many co-laborers in the teacher’s profes- 
sion, while I was a resident of your State. It is eleven 
years since I left New York and great changes have taken 
place in that time. Many have left the Profession to en- 
gaze in other departments of labor; some have “ passed 
away, passed from our view to take on immortality ;” others 
are still at work in this honorable calling, striving to do 
their duty to the generation in which their lot is cast. The 
JouRNAL does not appear to have lost in excellence, but to 
retain its full vigor and force. The article on reading by 
Sarah Sterling, “Educational Rules,” and the article on 
“ Recitation,” attracted my attention, as well as the “ Meet- 
ing of the three Centuries,” by J. W. Barker. 

Your journal should be in the hands of every teacher in 
the state of New York, and should be read by them care- 
fully. It should be in the hands of every member of your 
legislature, and especially should it be in the hands of your 
Governor, who seems to regard it as his task todo all he 
can during his term of office to undermine the common 
school system of the Empire State, which so largely contrib- 
utes to make the State of New York what she is. 

May abundant success attend the publication of the JouR- 
NAL, and may success attend every Educational Institution 
in the State. B. M. REYNOLDS, 





HONOR IN HIS OWN LAND. 

Says Comley, in his recently issued work, The History of 
New York State, ‘‘ The day has passed when the benefac- 
tore of humanity were allowed to live in ignominious pov- 
erty—their sacrifices, their labors, unrecompensed. ‘Lo-day 
the benefactors of the people—the men who devote their 
livesand energies to the interests of humanity—these are 
the men whom the world delights to honor, and whom it 
rewards with princely fortunes. As an earnest worker for 
the welfare of his fellow men. Di. R. V. Pierce has won 
their warmest sympathy and esteemn. While seeking to be 
their servant only, he has become a prince among them, Yet 
the immense fortune lavished upon him by a generous 
people he hoards not, but invests in the erection and estab- 
lishment of institutions directly contributive to the public 
good, the people thus realizing, in their liberal patronage, 
a new meaning of that beautiful Oriental custom of casting 
bread upon the waters. Noted in both public and private 
life for his unswerving integrity and all those sterling vir- 
tues that ennoble manhood, Dr, Pierce ranks high among 
those few men whose names the Empire State is justly 
proud to inscribe upun her roll of honor. Ambitious, yet 
moved by an ambition strictly amenable to the most dis- 
criminating and well balanced judgment, his future career 
promises to be one of unparalleled activity and usefulness 


ably supplementing the work he has already accomplished- 
by a life at once noble in effor:, enviable in its i re- 
sults.”.... While Dr. Pierce’s genius and energy have won — 
for him so enviable a position on the records of a nation, 
having been elected Senator by an overwhelming majority, 
his justly celebrated household remedies have gained for 
him a yet more desirable place in the hearts of a grateful 
capac hawe bevaght hnelth nd bagpioem to cox shee 
ve t to ten 
and households, 


AGs.—Crows and eagles live, on an average, we are inform- 
to @ greater, Ling SM Meee ae 
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At the foot of our street stood an Italian 
“with a hand organ. Ten or twelve boys 
gathered around him, more filled with mirth- 
fulness than courtesy. One less noble than 
the rest said to his fellows, “See! I'll hit 
his hat ! 

And sure enough, he did. Catching up 
“a snow-ball, he threw it so violently that the 
poor man’s hat was knocked in the gutter. 
A bystander expected to see some manifesta- 
‘tion of anger. The musician stepped for- 
ward and picked up his hat. He then turned 
to the rude boy, bowed gracefully, and said, 
“And now I'll play you a tune to make you 

Which, do you think, was the gentleman 
-or Christian ? 

Mrs. HEMANS'’s poem beginning, “The 
boy stood on the burning deck,” is familiar 
to every school-boy; but the history of the 
little hero thus immortalized is not so general- 
ly known. Owen Casabianca, a native of 
‘Corsica, was born in 1788. His father was a 
distinguished French politician and naval 
commander, and his mother a beautiful 
Corsican lady. But she died young, and little 
‘Owen went to serve ina war vessel. He was 
made a midshipman, and at the early age of 
ten participated with his father in the battle 
of the Nile. The ship caught fire during the 
action, and Captain Casabianca, wounded, 
was lying insensible on the deck, while the 
brave boy, unconscious of his father’s fate, 
held his post st the battery. The flames 
raged around him ; the crew flew one by one, 
and urged the lad to do the same; but he 
refused to desert his post, and fought on 
until the whole vessel was flaming. Then, 
too late, he sought refuge on a floating mast, 
when, with a tremendous explosion, the 
Orient blew up, andthe mangled body of 
the young hero was afterward found among 
the wreck. 

A Boston lawyer was called on a short 
time ago by a boy, who inquired if he had 
any waste paper to sell. The lawyer hada 
crisp, keen way of asking questions, and is, 
moreover, a methodical man. So pulling out 


alarge drawer, he exhibited his stock of|~ 


waste paper. . 

“Will you give me two shillings for that ?” 

The boy looked at the paper doubtingly a 
moment, and offered fifteen-pence. 

“Done,” said the lawyer, and the paper 
was quickly transferred to the bag of the 
boy, whose eyes sparkled as he- lifted the 
mighty mass. 

Not till it was safely stowed away did he 
announce that he had no money. : 

“No money! How do you expect to buy 
paper without money ?” : 

Not prepared to state exactly his plan of 
operations, the boy made no reply. 

“Do you consider your note good}?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; if you consider your note is 
good, I’d just as soon have it as the money; 
but if it isn’t good I don’t want it.” 

The boy affirmed that he considered it 
good; whereupon the lawyer wrote a note 
for fifteen-pence, which the boy signed legi- 
bly, and lifting the bag of papers. tradged off. 

Soon atter dinner the little fellow return- 
ed and producing the money, announced that 
he had come to pay his note, 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “this is the 
first time I ever knew a note to be taken up 
the day it was given. A boy that will do 

that is entitled to note and money too ;” and, 


giving him both, sent him on his way with a | manship warranted. First 


smiling face and happy heart. 

The boy’s note represented his honor. A 
boy who thus keeps his honor bright, how- 
éver poor he may be in worldly things, is an 
heir to an inheritance which no riches can 
buy—the choice promises of God. 


Heart, like door, open with ease, 


TOMPSON’S 


ROMAN ALPHABET, 








(Spevimen.) 


REVISED EDITION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND Text COMBINED, 
PREPARED FOR 
Engravers’ and Sign Painters’ Appren- 
tices, and for Schools or 
Amateurs. 

The Alphabet here offered gives a few easily made 
Scales, by means of which any one may draw, in true 
proportion, and in upright or sloping form, all the Ro- 
man Letters. Instruction is given asto the Drawing of 
Letters by the Scales—the Height of Lettere—their 
Width—Body Strokes—Hair Strokes—Feet—and the 
Space between Letters. Very important directions are 
made on the variations in width, height, and parts of 
letters, when in connection with other letters; as the 
want of such knowledge explains the awkward effect so 
frequently observed in sign and engraved werk. 

There are many books of examples of letters, but as 


dent is obliged to copy mechanically, and does not learn 
the principles necessary to make him master of this 
art, 


At the end of the Alphabet will be found specimens 
of Ornamental, Distorted, and Perspective Letters. 


Fifte-six pages, (41¢15% inches;) printed on thick, 
toned payee tot’ heed am 


PRICE (Retail,) 75 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


F. W. DEVOE & C0. 


Corner of Fulton and William Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


BEST SYSTEM OF 


Short-Hand Writing 





ort was made to learn Lindsley’s Ta- 
chygraphy that did not result in success.” 


E. W. ANDREWS, Ep. Vidette, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


This is the universal testimony concerning the im- 


proved of brief wri knownas Tachygra- 

hy or ‘s Phonetic Hand This system. 

been fully ved and is widely introduced, It is 

, day by , more clergymen and 

rary men than any, ly more than all other 

systems of shorthand wri now in use, Business men 

have commenced to make i and it is fairly 
within reach of all in’ it classes of our 


the telligen 
The saving it effects over the old hand writing 
as groat as that effected by the railroad over the 
stage coach in vee / It saves three-fourths of the 
the laborin writing. This sys- 
is espesially applicable 
To Teachers. 
Correspondence with them is solicited. 
instruction or books, can be 
Park Rew, N. ¥Y. Classes 
taught im Schools in the city or vicinity. 
D. P. LINDSLEY, 


CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 


CHEMICAL. OPTICAL. 





ments, to his “ Lesson® 
a aes Oe 
ous and materials. Price, $55. Tyndall 
Manuel, GLO0. Decexiptive peice list free on 
cation. All various req in 
physics on hand or made to . Excellent work- 
Premium awarded ! 


CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 
M’f’r and Importer of Philosophical and 
Apparatus. 

















“T have yet to hear @ any case where an carnest and ieee 


DIRECTORY 


TOPRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Teachers, 





Engagements made for No to 
schools and f: — 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 
OLDEN HULL 


SEMINARY for young ladies 
¥ NELSON. 


Bridgeport Comn. Address Mise Emr: 





For Circulars and special information address the 
New Yorx Scmoont Jovrwat. ’ 





New York City. 


FOR BOYS, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo. W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq, 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol, 79 W, 52, 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School, 25 East 29, 

D. 8, Everson, Collegiate School, 727 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 387 W. 33. 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. [ 


NewY ork Conservatory = Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
1865.) 
gTRUAENIAE MUsiG Hasty sna Cpe 
an 
| Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
SS +- as offers unequal ad- 
van' pu; rom ret beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: «8 Two . 15 « 
peer Seat Lessons, 30 pe 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmen from date of entrance, 
SUBSC ON BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
o> 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 


Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 





N ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AKD @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, T , Business Men, and all 
—_ Y advanced a Attention to conversa- 

in and oratory, vocal culture, and 
+4 » venting recitation, 


red 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors. 
te) 


in the management of the “American Lusti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in 
tien. Circulars sent on » 
Address 
MIBS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Yau 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 

Resolutions, Memorials, etc., engrossed, and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed im the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 

ic and private schools, 
D. T. AMES, 
205 Broadway N. ¥. 








imitate its name'and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School. 444 Fifth Ave, 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 
J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School, 182 Fifth Ave, 





they are without the explanations here given, the stu- a. fen SS. B. Hays. N.Y. Latin School, 22 


8. H. Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute. 1608 $rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate School. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J. H, Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is « 
professional school for business training, ard is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsu ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
— the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
he rates of tuition have ponte Se reduced, and 
at any time. ition per term of 
Ive weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8. PACKARD, 
M. 8. Paine, Business College, 907 Broadway. 
Px’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St. Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 
wy Ae 907 ——~y * Specialties.— Book 
. etic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
Branches. Writing Lessons $3.00 per month, 
qualified as book and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 


can enter 


. M. 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School. 101 West 45. 
Miss Warren, School for Boys. 721 6th. 





FOB GIRLS, 


Mrs, Anna C, Brackett. Young Ladies School, No, 9 
West 39. 


Mme, Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C.H. wardner. Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48. 

Miss 8. L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School. 33. W 42. 
Mies M, A. Clark. “Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Miss A. Figuera, Young Ladies School. 851 E. 83. 
Miss Haines. Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy P!. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears. Young Ladies School. 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, Young Ladies School, 6 E. 53. 
Mile, Rostan, Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36. 
B.C, Van Norman. Young LadiesSchool. 212 W. 59. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45% street. near 5“ Ave., N. Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cox., 
Principal. 
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SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


VIVE CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 
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OR GENT THAT SENDS 

y A us their address, will re- 

ceive of great 

value, free by Mail. Only about two hundred left. cow 


323-13t INVEN TOR’S UNION 173 Greenwich St, Y.M. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


Acomplete guide to advert: 
d nocennity (0 all who adverting, Louisville C 
—The most complete and reliable work of the kind. 
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meking advertising 
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ScErOLARS READ. 
Try SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


Amos M. Kellogg, Editor. 

Reasons why every scholar should have this capital 
aper. 
, ttt will greatly help to educate you. No other 
will do so much to teach youemost valuable, and 
interesting things concerning Geogra —, 
History, Speaking and Writing contin Whe Arts 
Composition, and Oratory, and of Penmanship. 

2. It will have fresh Dialogues and 
Re ions and Commencements, 

8. It will have letters from the Scholars, for itiss 
mae ; and they and no other class can mo- 

ts 


li , 
yi it will foe bright, jolly, taking stories and in- 
many of i 


y, 
cidents concerning achool-life me _ 
show the direct re 8 e 
study, and thus exercise a powerful influence of good 
upon the character of the young. No vicious stories 
will get into its columns. Note that. 

6. It will keep a record of the pupils that excel ; those 
that obtain medals, prizes and rewards ; those thet be- 
come champions in spelling, etc. 

6. The best Compositions will be printed in its e 

7. The Boyhood of Eminent Men will bea 


for 





www RET only 50 cents a year, canta week. 
Specimen Copies only five cents, 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


+ Neo Machine has sprung 60 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Liont Rowwine, SMooTH, Nowe Less, Rarrp, 
Dvass.e, with perfect Looxstirog, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
beeu added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remwmoron ahead of all competitors. 


PRIOES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 


SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them. 


WESBSB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing tn one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and moetal- 
tio sheila. 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
OUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Illion, N. Y. 


: BRANCH OFFIORS : 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont 8t,, Sewing Machines and Arms, 
. Ohioago, 237 State St,, Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms. 
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THE 
TESACHER'S 


DEWwTiIst. 
W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to ork 





The Seholas’s Compani 

This is the culmination of a New Ipma. It 
isa paper devoted to the iv terests of the pu- 
pils of our schools. It will contain 
Faesn DIALocuzs ; 

Sronies or ScHoon Lars ; 
ScH00L INCIDENTS; 
Tue BorHoop oF EMINENT MEN ; 

Tue Names oF MERITORIOUS Purus; 


Tue Best Composirions; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


TEACHERS. 


THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his schoo); it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to en- 
liven each study. 


A Necessity to the School-Room. 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher's mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of self-education. 
It will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in respect 
to Manners, Morals, Duty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfulness, Persever- 
ance, etc, etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indis- 
pensable to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
six numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School- Room. 

Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
ot the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 


alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experience, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide, and read by stealth, will be 
driven out, as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for thescholars or they will 
select for themselves without judgment. 


ovuR PIUANDN. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need- 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, henesty, etc. 





vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- |- 


The _ 
Scholar’s 
Companion. 


This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attention from those interested in 
education. Its peculiar fitness for instructing, is- 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 
the warmest recommendations. 


Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esd., City Superintendent 
of the New York Publie Schools, says: 


“T have noticed with much interest the 


Thomas Hunter, Ph. D., President of the Nor- 
mal College, New York City, says: 


Sor | Ten copies, 


Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President ef the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


—_— the first number of 
MPANION, and think ét admir- 
our 


AN EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY 
NEWSPAPER. 


The New Yor« Scoot Journat has for 
many years been recognized as a most popv- 
lar, useful and influential educational news- 
paper. It is devoted toan intelligent and 
conscientious furtherance of the cause of ed- 
ucation. Its correspondence will present a 
view of the movements in the various cities 
and states. Its contributions will aim to be 
most practical and available to the working 
teacher ; things usefal and suitable for class- 
room service will be selected with care. The 
review of books will be free and impartial ! 
especially will its notices of school-books 
prove valuable. It will describe important 
schools and the methods of teaching employ- 
ed. It will contain a condensed account of 
the proceedings of the New York Board of 
Education, which will interest every reader. 
Its editorials will be short and pointed; no 
words will be wasted ; a “ spade will be call- 
eda spade;” what the Journal believes it 
believes with all its heart. 

It will endeavor to be of the highest prac- 
tical value to teachers. It will not seek to 


it | ll ite progress with long winded preach- 


ments on the value of education ; that is con- 
ceded. “Its endeavor will be to diffuse a 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching , 
to arouse a spirit of inquiring among teach- 
ers; to be a Normal School to them as far as 
its possible for the paper to be. 


TERMS. 
in ¥ $ 2.00 
your in advance, post paid $15.00 


t@” Nore —It has been reduced from $2.50. 


TO TEACHERS. 


(1) Not over one teacher in ten takes an 
educational journal. (2) No really good 
teacher omits to subscribe for one. It stands 
to Mee that a a will fl more 
about profession if during a year he reads 
the 600 pages concerning education tbat ap- 
pear in the ScHOOL JOURNAL; these wo 
make a dozen ordinary volumes; all con- 
ceivable topics are treated in them ; the Kin- 
dergarten ; Object Teaching ; Discipline ; In- 
terest in Study ; Recitations and Dialogues, 
etc.. We confidently urge you to avail your- 
self of the certain means of improvement af- 
forded by the ScHOOL JOURNAL. Teachers are 


One copy, one 


and | obliged to practice economy, but they owe it 


Praf. 
Whitewater, (Wis.) 1, says: 

“ Ti és eprightly and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
tcans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s see 4 


“ Tus Sonoiar’s COMPANION is the name of a new 
ee ene ee 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 

a. ford te 


(1.) Bie price te only Fly Conte « yoor. 


(2.) We want every teacher t ses it, and tell his 
pupils about ih 


(8.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every | present 


whool to act as agent. 


“ Bi és as necessary as « Dictionary.” 





Address 
| The Scholar's Companion, 
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to themselves, to their scholars, and to their 
school-rooms reinforce themselves with fresh 
views and ideas week by week. It is ap t 
to outeiders that most teachers soon fall ‘‘into 
a rut,” they pursue a painful ‘‘ routine” day 
by day ; these themselves see their want of 
success but fail to attribute it to the real 
cause, the lack of nourishment. They should 
See on education; they should 
owhat their pupils are doing, Srupy—but 
pane | abou: their profession. To sacrifice a 
whole school in order to save $2.00 is not 
economy.- We have one subscriber who 
but $10.00 per month. He saw a copy of the 
paper and felt it would benefit him and so 
It is safe to predict he will rise 
in his profession, That teacher who does not 
take an educational journal is taking a sure 
means to render himself or herself less at- 
asateacher, The de- 
ool on the teacher are per- 
sistent day by day, ee i ae 
work or 


eer | and enter fresh for 
he will fail. 
Webster's Dictionary Free. 
In order toenable every teacher to own 
this valuable book, we will furnish it to 
teacher who sends us twelve subscribers 


$24.00. Let ev one who does not now 
wail hiseelf 
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MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING CO, 




















NO. IT WARREN STREET. 

This is applicable to nearly all kinds of il- 
tustentions, sack as Maps, Drawing One os 
and a. ae kinds is 

Oe emer in toa it to the, cheapest Deo 

r or’ eB, it pro- 
<iee howe, The | preduced we ghee hho 


ordinary printing-press, and will usually print 100, 
copies. 


SLATING. 


PURE ALCOHOL BLACKBOARD 
SLATIN 





Cuaranteed waterproof and not af-| beyond 
fected 


by’ weather, 
This superb slating has given the most complete sat- 
isfaction wherever applied. It is made from a full 
proof Aloohol, and for durability, style and finish sup- 


passes any turpentine slating ever made, Lists and | United 


directions furnished on spplication. Bear iu mind 
this pure full-proof Alcohol slating is sold at the same 
price as turpentine and, other cheap preparations, 


Made by the 
Union School Slate Co., 
841-7. 131 WILLIAM 8T., N. ¥. 


DYSPEPSIA 


CURED FREE. ne 
A suffering from Dyspe digestion 
will bo cared by using ners 


Dr. Willard’s Compound Powders! 
Seed Sar ost pone, & cscte eng. and will cure 


Address ., Chemists, 1355 
, New York. 


Piano for Sale. 
A HAZELTON PIANO 


that cost $500, will be sold for $200. 








City. 


B.S. BURROWS, 
PRACTICAL 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
t9"Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description 
neatly and ae a | executed at low prices. Orders 
by mailpromptly filled 827-ly 

YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barnett, Nepuews & Co., Office,5 &7 

John Street. Bianch Sines rs. <x 
+ 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; ° 
jax Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


Philadelphia ; 110 W. 


BUCKEYC ests. FOunDRY. 
Bstablished in 1637.’ 











Guperter Detoet cr an? Tin, mound 
w e Rotary Hcng:. ,., for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, on 0 hesese, 





Tower . ete. 
T bustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vawov row & Trev, 102 EF. 24 St.. Cincian rth 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss. 





























Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ $0.75 

"s. ‘G. C.) How to Educate Yourself....  .75 

Siticiats Hitiry ot Education 15 

Burton’s ng Faculties... ...... 

Camp’s Illustrative Teaching..... . 
Hailman’s rten ture e 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy -% 
Oroutt’s Teacher’s Manual..........cccceeseoees : 
Barnard’s Oral ‘ 

Douai’s Kindergarten... .........cccceeecees 1.¢0 

Hailman’s Object Teachirg............++.+..... 1,00 

Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations,., 1.00 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture... ......... 1.00 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education,...... 1.00 

va, In Schoolroom = 

1.25 

1.25 

. aan 

. 1.28 

. 1s 

1.25 

. 1,50 

1.50 

. 1.50 

i 

11.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.0 


Call or address A., 27 West 10th street, New York 
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r. Pierce’s 
Standard 
Remedies 


Are not advertised as ‘‘cure-alls,” but are specifics in 
the diseases for which they are recommended. 


NATURAL SELECTION 
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Hall, Pueblo, Cal.; Wm. E. Bartr 
Ebou, 948 Penn Street, 






is.; John Ziegler, Carlisle Springs, Pa.; Jas. 
Tompkins, St. Cloud, Minn.; Enoch Duer, Pawnee 





City, Neb.; J T. Miller, Xenia, Ohio; 8. B. Nich- 
ols. Galveston, Texas; H. L. Laird, Upper Alton, Til.; 
John Davis, Ariz,; Mrs. Nancy Graham, For- 






est Cove, Oreg. 


GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Is Alterhtive, or Blood-cleansing. 


GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
Is Pectoral. 


GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


hp rene Bg er rome deny Sap sie +n Is a Cholagegue, or Liver Stimulant. 

dom the “survival of the fittest ” is the only law that 

reeset txt Zaz, net Peet GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
t or cannot supersede a . By Is Tonic. 

superior merit, Dr. Pierce’s Standsrd Medi- 

cines utrivaled sale in the 
VBiates alone exoeeds one milion dollars per at GOLDEN MEDICAL ‘DISCOVERY 
a te AD up to coveral f its Alterati Disease 
hundred thousand more. "Xo bosinews coud grow io | "7 «fe ood and Skin, as Rerofues is King Fe 
ae of merit. Tumors ; Ulcers, or Old Sores; Blotches ; ir les ; 


oR. SAGES 
CATARRH REMEDY 

Is Pleasant to Use.J 

DR. SAGE'S 


CATARRH REMEDY 


Its Cures extend over a period of 20 years. 
DR. SAGE'S 
CATARRH REMEDY 

Its sale constantly increases. 


DR. SAGES 
CATARRH REMEDY 


Cures by its Mild, Seothing Effect. 
DR. SAGES 


CATARRH REMEDY 


Cures “‘ Cold{in | an and Catarrh, or 


v 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


iT SPEAKSFOR ITSELF. 


Rockxrort, Mass., April 2. 1877. 
Mr. Eprror :—Having read in your paper reports of 
the remarkable cures of catarrh, I am induced to tell 
“ what I know about catarrh,” and I fancy the “snuff” 
and “ inhaling-tube” makers (mere dollar grabbers) 


“would be glad if they could emblazon a similar cure in 


the paper, For 26 years! suffered with catarrh. The 
nasal ages b pletely closed. “ Snuff,” 
“dust,” “ashes,” “inhaling-tubes,” and “ sticks,” 
wouldn’t work, though at intervalsI would sniff up the 
so-called catarrh snuff, until I became a valuable tester 
for such medicines. I gradually Ww worse, and no 
one can know how much I suffered{or what a miserable 
being I was. My head ached over my eyes so that I 
was confined to my bed for many successive days, suf- 
fering the most intense pain, which at one time lasted 
continuously for 168 hours. sense of smell and taste 
gone, sight and hea impaired, body shruaken and 
weakened, nervous sy shattered, and constitution 
broken, and I was hawking and spi seven-eighths 
of thetime. I prayed for death to relieve me of my 
suffering. A favorable notice in your paper of Dr, 








pose, ours truly, 










named are among the thous- 
ealtanebin at use of Dr. 





.| school, 


isa 


and a By virtue of its Pectoral properties, 
it cures Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Affections ; In- 
cipient Consumption ; Lingering Coughs ; and Chron- 
ic Laryngitis. Its Cho! properties render it an 
unequaled remedy for jousness, Torpid Liver, or 
Liver Complaint ;” and its Tonic properties make it 
equally efficacious in curing Indigestion, Loss of Ap- 
petite, and Dyspepsia. 

Where the skin is sallow and covered with blotches 
and pimples, or where there are scrofulous swellings 
and affections, a few bottles of Golden Medical Discoy- 
pr bn effect an entire cure. If you feel dull, drowsy 


brown spots on face or body, frequent headache or 
dizziness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or chills al- 
ternated with hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy fore- 
bodings, irregular a) petite, and tongue coated, you 
are suffering from id Liver, * joueness.” In 
many cases of ** Liver plaint,” only part of these 
symptoms are experienced. As a remedy for all such 
cases, Dr, Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery has no 
equal, as it effects perfect cures. leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. 


The People’s Medical Servant. 


Dr. R. V, Prernoz is the sole proprietor and manu- 
facturer of the ae my remedies, all of which jare 
sold by druggists. He is also the Author of the Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, a work of nearly 
one thousand pages, with two hundred and eiy hty-two 
wood engravings and colored plates.=He has already 

popular work 


= Cnar$ 100,000 Conia i 


oP RICE post-paid)$1.50. 
Address : R. V. PIERCE, M. D., 


Worup’s Dispensary, Burrao, N. Y. 


To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro ceuts. 





This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 


;| will be followed by most of the cities of 


the United States. . 
Address the New York Sc 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street. 





‘| HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


oust ph Said 


Price 25 cents. WAL. 
This contains 
maened pier FAMILY. 
Address 
York 
P.,§ 
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HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Oonsumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
LirE PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHESs AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. . 

PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
*“*Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


0. N. CORITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 








lL aL A \ TEW vey 
GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Sreruinc Remepy For DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF TH& COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEoDo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 

Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, sea 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

Clothing and linen used fn the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use, 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and 81.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“‘HILV’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 60 Cents. 


¢.¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r. 7 Sixth Ay, LY. 
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oT E | N W AY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
ge sremenor one for the best 
erate uae 2 fs Gees tor by 
— have given to 





CERTIFICATE: 

“This is to cort fy that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Sqvare and Upright, exhibitea by them at the 
Contonnial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre- 


sented the greatest totality of excellent qual- 


tes and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
osllence they received our highest average points, 
and our unanimous opinion concedes to 
Mesers. STEINWAY & SONS’ ‘ Highest degree 
oe in all their styles.’ ” 


ry ‘ortes 
wero far above all other competing exhibi 


a 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
63g OUT OF A POGSIBLE 96. 


ieee Ye ‘8 avera, 
80% OUT OF A POSSIBLE OG.” 
The above cates can be seen at our warerooms. 


Steinway & Sons,’ 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N.Y. 


, and 





OUAKERCITY ORGAN CO.,| Sacncn" 


" 


Mannfacturers of every variety of 


REED ORGANS, = 


and Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


als cary as 1080 » Medal wae awarded Wm, F. Ken- 
Sosmens: yw for the best instrument, by 

Se bate tural Boolety of New Jereey, and 
Suuee e since have taken 4ret premiums, 

Prominent among their many advantages is a round 
full ae ve very =e and poweiful, yet = ands 

ee ain ancien ‘ects of rare beau 

in design and most eet ay . — and 

pes. organs ever man The manu- 

this unrivalled instrument, in order to 





from bank or post-office, 
dividuals, will rece! the Agent's 
ve 
are made direct from the 


lace. ORGANS SENT ON TRIAL 
OF SALE ARE AGREED UPON IN 

t fully for 
wanted 


Every 


Quaker City Organ Company, 
222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ee ee tone udvertiiers, the | Colors from objects and nature. 
Exhibition "1876, 


forte material, 
United States Cen- 
Steinway & Sons 


DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 


References.--James Hart, Howard Cres- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. 





yg fe will 
pup ls. Address 24 West 10th Street. 


CEs.—Rev. 
JOURNAL, and many 


A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! 


We will duri AY diepews 2 HARD TIMES 





ee Ol HORACE n WATERS » & SUNS, Manufac- 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y¥- 


iene geen 
The New York Times Waters’ 
| Cate is a beautiful o santrament, 
| perf chime of two and one-half 
| Pee the artistic ef 


| =z ore 





larly 
olear and resonant, and a 
is produced with the chime of 8.— 


Evangelist. 

We can speak of the —_ of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal kno as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian oer. 


| ‘PIANOS §:ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licgutz & BrapBuBy,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, .Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 

Broadway snd 6th Avenue. Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American 


ificent $650 
PIANOS. rood Pianos only 170, mat be, sold. 
Ros. r os 
ORGANS, ittle used, Coat at $800.'only $125. 
2 Stops Stops 
78. Nearly new & set Resa Ay a io Bass 
| and Coup er Organ Lowest 


$55 cost 
| Prices ever offered ; SR month test trial. 


In 











You 


— Free. 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 


ROGRESSIOMETR 


A measurer of improvement for awardin, 
MENT. Honor Prizes. etc.. for JMIPR 
Le Instead of unneccessarily in: 


pm # RiP eetnoa ce 


nd ctamulases every. 
of — and stim’ every pupil. 
love of approbation of open pu 
aids discipline Price 50 d for circulars. 4 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING co., 
9 Bible House, New York. 





tung a few 
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IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


boih wayeif returned, Dpright Solid 

ways 

two 5-octave Sets of Reeds and one 3-co- 
price, $275.00. 


both if ret: 


List 
_ RECUCED PRICE $85.00. 


Less $10.00 for cash with the order. Address the Star 
BOWLBY & CO., 
339-53t 


See 


MRS. ELECTA CONE PA PAGE, teacher of vocal and 
ve a limited number of 


D., Deems, the editor of the 
others: 


and the 


Xi 


<6 At RA: 1 


STE eet Th 


NS é 
The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 !— and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Hewxy Hos, Sole Agent. 
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E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & a= a a sa 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 
: 2 Agent fer “ 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA-~ 
G@HINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non-blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at iladelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B. —Ihave no part- 
wer in business. 


The Comfort Corset, for Ladies & Children 


A SEIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTER. 
Se See » Sreaian, which is having an 
hhout the country, we offer 








cannot by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm ; it 
It has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes 
is transferred 


consciousness, and 
ive the See it in very 
‘ORT CORSET. 

In the place of bones we insert continuous rows of 


and 


adven' 
Waists Nomovement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets . and re always in : 
position, and all isease andcomfort, alking or run- 

rope, itis allthe same. We lace the Lady’s Corset, the child’s waist butten 

corset in its beauty of fitness tothe form, Each corset is stamped with 

TWO NUMBERS, the Two MEASUREMENTS, the first being the size in inches around the W: 
and the Second areund Shou!ders, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily 
ted. For sale by retailers throughout the country, and wholesale by the 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., No. 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, Masa 


sitting down or jump’ 
ak back but isa ‘ect 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 








ALLISON & ACKERMAN, 


157 te 163 West Thirty-second st. 


Works. 











ufacture: in 15 Numbers: swit- 
ed to every style of writing. 








oa Savarani 
=] STEEL PENS | 


PATENTED UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 














THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Biade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
ucem 


Six for $1.00, Extraordinary ind ents to Agents. 
J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, New York. 


Sra Floctra-Voltaie and Magnet Appliance, 

















